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If you are looking for a magazine which will afford delightful antici- 
pation, exciting realization and pleasurable recollection subscribe for 


Try It 


Vanity Fair is the new 
magazine which is being 
talked about. — Its success 
is increasing like the 
success of a new play ; 
those who see it tell their 
friends about it. 


A Recipe 


Put together the best 
pages from your favorite 
theatre magazine, your 
favorite sports magazine, 
your favorite book mag- 
azine, your favorite humor 
magazine, your favorite 


art magazine, 
If you fail to secure a copy 


from your newsdealer (the 
price is 25 cents) ask him 
to place an order for 
the next number. But 
don't give up; try some 
other newsdealer. 


add flavoring from 
London and sauce from 
Paris and seasoning from 
Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, then pages of 
photographs, sketches and 


Tens of thousands of in- portraits, 


tellectual people pick up 
Vanity Fair as their 
first choice when look- 
ing for something en- 
livening. Its originality 
immediately attracts; its 
unconventional character, 
its freshness, its unprece- 
dented variety. 


shake well, put on a 
beautiful color cover and 
you will get a general 
idea of Vanity Fair. 
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It Can 
Be Done 
—But Do 





You Car Owners Want It ? 


___ Suppose the maker of the car you drive, or the car you intend to buy, had been 
willing to put in a cheap imitation of a Willard Battery whose outside looked just the 


same. 


Then suppose, after a few months’ driving, things began to happen to the inside 
of that battery. Soft lead plates and poor oxides parted company ; defective rubber jars 
cracked when you drove over a bad bump; acid leaked out and corroded screws, handles 
and terminals; your car was defaced and your starting and lighting system made use- 


less—how would you like it? 


Willard Batteries Are Built for You, Not to Save 
Money for Some One Else 


No wonder 85% of the makers of electrically equipped 
cars have adopted Willard Storage Batteries. They 
could buy batteries at less cost, but they realize what it 
means to have you, the car owner, satisfied. 


That’s why they appreciate Willard standards of 
manufacture which cost us more, but which pay both 
you and us in the long run. 


That's why three different Willard laboratories— 
physical, chemical and electrical—are kept busy testing 
every bit of material, every lot of oxides, plates, rubber 
jars and other parts, as well as the finished batteries. 


That’s why a double set of trained Willard inspectors 
watch every man, machine and operation to prevent the 
least deviation from Willard standards. 


The lead oxides—source of the electric energy—must 
be chemically pure to start with, mixed in perfect pro- 
portion, and of exactly the right “ granular” structure 
so that they hold together like well made concrete. 


The wood separators are candled like eggs—only the 
perfect ones are good enough for your battery. 


Rubber jars must have a minimum tensile strength of 
3600 pounds to the square inch—and must resist the 
force of an electric current of 24,000 volts. 


Handles, screws—all metal parts—are lead coated to 
prevent corrosion. Boxes are made of the hardest oak 
obtainable, elements are sealed into jars and jars into 
the box by the impenetrable Willard Duplex Sealing. 


Backing up this care in construction are over 450 
Willard Service Stations in charge of experts, ready to 
help you get permanent, everyday starting and lighting 
satisfaction. Ask for the list. 


How to Tell a Good Battery 


Don’t go by looks—they are easy to counterfeit. But 
there’s a way to know—send for our pamphlet, No. D-s, 
“Truth Telling Tests.” 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


NEW YORK: 228-230 W. 58th Street 

CHICAGO: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue 

SOLE EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
The British Willard Battery Co., Ltd., 
46 Poland St., London W., England 


Cleveland, Ohio 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
318 North Illinois Street 


DETROIT: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 1433 Bush Street 
Direct FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES IN 
Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 

Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 


Service Stations in All Principal Cities in the United States, Canada and Mexico 


The 146 Builders of 

These Cars Think Too 

Much of Your Interests 
to Use Cheap 
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equipped with electric 
starting and lighting 




















receives congratulations from brother artists upon the 
announcement that hereafter Charles Dana Gibson 


will draw exclusively for America’s leading weekly. 





Dear Str: Now that Mr. Gibson is drawing 
only for Life, please put me down as a regular 
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Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
(Canadian 
13, Foreign 
Send Lire 
e months to 











subscriber for three months and send the bill 
to maw. 





LIFE ts on sale at all news-stands, ten cents. 
If your dealer is out of it, let us know. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 


Open only to: new subscribers; no sub- 
_ scriptions renewed at this rate. 
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Well Equipped 


HE Fisk Non-Skid prevents side-slipping and insures traction. It is an 

attractive tire, substantial in appearance and in results, and rides so 
smoothly that it is practicable for use on all wheels, affording complete 
protection at a very reasonable cost. 


Fisk Service is based on the most advanced policy of co-operation known 
to the tire user. Nowhere, other than in Fisk Branches, can tourists find 
the same desire and facilities to serve courteously and completely. With 
the exception of repairs, every tire need is met without charge, and in a 
way to make the acceptance of the favor a source of pleasure to its recipient. 


FISK NON-SKIDS 


WITH FISK SERVICE 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
Time to Re-Tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
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The LOCOMOBILI 
its OWNER 


The Locomobile provides the most luxurious and the safest means of 
getting about. In addition to this it yields a satisfaction that is apart 
from any material consideration—that comfortable feeling one always has 
who owns the very best. 














The owner of a Locomobile esteems it not only because of what it does, 
but perhaps even more for what it is and will be. 


The family that owns Locomobiles knows that quality instead of quantity 
is a past, present, and future policy of the Company. 


The Locomobile owner has the satisfaction of knowing that the car will 
always be a high quality car, an expensive car, the car of cars to own. 
He knows the price will not diminish, may even increase. He knows 
his car will not depreciate because of radical changes in the design, price, 
or quality of the Locomobiles that are to be. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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Nell: WHAT DID SHE SAY THAT TICKLED THE PARSON SO IMMENSELY? 
Belle: ToLD HIM HE DIDN’T SEEM A BIT LIKE A CLERGYMAN 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914 Lire’s Fresh Arr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 amd 
has given a fortnight in the country to 36,767 
poor city children, 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributioms, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged ......... $7,316.14 
Se MED crear sceyscceke cone ves 5.00 
Bese, eet TRAIT oc 6006405000 1.00 
POM einai Giang ed diobaie aalbernaesis 25.00 
Sunday collection at Camp Wyanoke 12.75 
tt EE owieiispicciverenbeeees 25.00 
PE 6:8N secs end tevaawewesey 1.00 


$7,385.89 
ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 


One pair of white gloves, 3 children’s 
skirts, 3 children’s night dresses, 2 
bathing-suits, 1 pair of children’s shoes, 
2 pairs of rubber-soled slippers, 7 pairs 
of stockings, 5 romper suits, 7 waists, 5 
pieces of children’s underwear, 2 pairs 
of suspenders from Mrs. D. A. Ashman, 
Oak Beach, N. Y. 

All their surplus apples for the summer 
from every farmer within three miles 
of Lire’s Farm, 


Sitting in Judgment 
HE admonition “ judge not that ye 

be not judged” is valid only at 
those rare times when we are feeling 
humble and insignificant. On these 
rare occasions we find the attitude: 
“Who am I that I should pass judg- 
ment upon my fellow-men?” But the 
normal attitude is: “Who are my 
fellow-men that I should refrain from 
passing judgment upon them? ” 





A CELESTIAL CHOIR 
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A NERVOUS AFFECTION 


A Misunderstanding Somewhere 


E~* operators in Ohio declare that high freight rates 
have practically killed the coal industry in that State 
and have brought this charge before the State Utilities 
Commission. 

But surely there must be some mistake about it. In 
the campaign a year ago for a general five per cent. 
increase in freight rates the ample and impartial press- 
agent literature of the railroads showed that the surest 
way to make the country prosperous was to take money 
from the shippers and give it to the railroads. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission first opposed this view, but 
after the commission had been slightly overhauled it 
changed its mind and agrced with the railroads. The coal 
operators, therefore, should look around for some more 
plausible reason for their distress. Perhaps it is due 
to the spots on the sun or the approach of a new comet. 


E. O. J. 

















‘A LTHOUGH the advertising con- 

vention recently held in Chicago 
was the biggest thing of its kind ever 
held—including numbers, nourishment 
and talk—it is to be doubted whether 
it will help the art of advertising. 

Painting and literature are arts— 
perhaps not so important to-day as ad- 
vertising—yet no masterpiece in oil 
or letters has been produced by con- 
ventions of painters or authors. 

It is doubtful whether Michael 
Angelo would have been a better artist 
if in his youth he had had the rare 
opportunity to attend conventions in 
Chicago. Gregariousness does not 


HEROES 


The Great Art 


make art, which is nurtured in secret 


and is the product of personality, 
perseverance and plodding. 

We find the best advertising writers, 
therefore, to be men who carry their 
secrets hidden in their bosoms—men 
who conceal under commonplace, 
businesslike exteriors the fires of in- 
spiration. When they go among 
crowds the fires are banked, the shut- 
ters down; the sacred mystery en- 
shrined within is not for the common 
world. 

How rare all these advertising 
geniuses! The rank and file of “ad 


men” write their advertisements with 


a moral attached to each one, the 
moral being to buy their product. 

But this is not art. 

The real artist in advertising never 
concerns himself whether the public 
buys his product or not. His only 
object is to make himself interesting. 


EBATE: An argument or word 
battle of a formal nature, en- 
gaged in by two or more people, in 
which each tries to convince the other 
that he is wrong, but only succeeds 
in convincing himself more firmly that 
he is right. 
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The Lesson of the Motor Car 
and the Four Harbors 


ARNESS no longer moulds appre- 
ciably at the seashore. Not that 

sea air has changed in its qualities. 
Not at all. There is no harness to 
speak of any more; that is why. The 
last seashore fastness of harness was 
Mt. Desert. Its last harbor fell to the 
automobiles last spring. Its harbors 
harbor horses still, but they have ceased 
to be protected by law. The motor cars 
are after them, and we all know the 
end of that story. The only cure for 
motor cars is a motor car, and since the 
rise of the Fords it is not a hard cure. 
The story of the submission of the 
four harbors of Mt. Desert to the 
automobile is one worthy of con- 
templation. It is an epitome of the 
submission of our modern life to ma- 
chinery. Ruskin saw all the horrid 
portents of machinery and fought it 
off as hard as he could. It was the 
enemy of art, of beauty, of piety, of 
tranquillity, of painstaking, of leisure. 
Ruskin hated railroads. Stage-coaches 
were cleaner, quieter, sportier, better 
looking and followed the road in- 
stead of screeching through the fields. 
just so the summer people of the four 
harbors felt about motor cars. Not 
one of them was in a hurry. They 
came to the harbors to escape the pres- 
sure of current life. Distances are 
not great at Mt. Desert; time is as 
abundant there as blueberries; the 
main road to everywhere is by salt 
water; the land roads are pleasure 
drives. Horses went plenty fast 
enough for pleasure driving. Why, 
then, motor cars? So the summer 
dwellers were almost a united band 
against motor cars, and they were able 
to array a superabundant majority of 
the island voters against them. Mt. 
Desert as it expressed itself in town 
meeting did not want automobiles. But, 
after all, Mt. Desert is in Maine, and 
Maine does not stand for local option, 
and it was presently disclosed that Mt. 
Desert did not legally have local option 
in the matter of automobiles, but must 
take its share of: whatever went in 


Maine. 

So now the yoke of the motor car is 
on the neck of the four harbors; buck- 
boards and cut-unders edge off to the 






























































WHY NOT AN AMPHIBIOUS DREADNOUGHT? 


right when the horn blows behind; the 
world invades the sanctity of the more 
sanctified harbors on Sunday; people 
wonder what will become of roads 
built for hoofs, and how they can re- 
build and how soon they must oil 
them, and lovers of the world as it 
was are thankful that there are still 
long stretches of private roads from 
which automobiles are excluded. 

But, of course, the next step to ac- 
cepting the inevitable is to like it. It 
was not to be expected that the machine 
that has overcome the world would 


make more than two bites of little Mt. 
Desert, once it got across its ferry. 
Some of the bolder summer dwellers 
admit already that a motor car is a 
very handy contraption, even in an 
exclusive and remote island which is 
never ina hurry. No one can compare 
the performance of even the most 
unpretentious motor car on the road 
with the performance of a horse with- 
out wondering why the Creator did 
not put the locomotive animals on 
wheels. But it would not have done, 
because Nature is not a roadmaker, 




















and until there are roads legs are 
preferable. On the granite mountains 
that furnish a background to the four 
harbors legs are still current, and they 
are useful on the trails and wood- 
paths, but on the roads it will happen 
there as it has happened elsewhere. 
The horse in all his better phases is 
a property of aristocracy. The good, 
cheap motor car is the most democratic 
appliance of the age. It is democracy, 
and can no more be dammed than the 
tide. The automobile began as the 
luxury of the rich and speedily showed 
itself so surprisingly desirable that it 
had to be provided for the poor. In 
many of its habits it offends the rich; 
its misuse has appalling consequences ; 
in many particulars life has to be ad- 
justed to it, but it sweeps along like 
fate, and barriers are vain against it. 
Sometimes—sometimes—it seems a 
little as if we inhabitants of the earth 
were the summer dwellers of the four 
harbors and the strange monster called 
German Kultur was the motor car. 
That remarkable machine goes unde- 
niably well on the road. And the 
cure of it proceeding with such terrific 
diligence is the cure by homeceopathy. 
There is a great exchange of instruc- 
tion going on between Germany and 
the rest of mankind. Germany is try- 
ing to demonstrate that she has the 





“CHEESE IT! THE TROPHY COLLECTOR!” 


best machine ever devised for carrying 
on the human race. What the rest of 
the world is trying to teach her is that 
she must obey the rules of the road, 


and in teaching her they are all 
being driven to adoption of her 
mechanism. 

What is going to happen? How 


much of her is going to rule the world, 
how much is going to die in the labor 
of bringing forth a new creation? 

E, S. Martin. 


And So There You Are! 


HE had spent his money, ad com- 

promised him more than once, 

had neglected her children and her 

household duties, and had done every- 

thing that woman can do to make his 
life a failure. 

And then, as they were both con- 
fronted by the miserable end of it all, 
and realized that there was no way out 
of it, he said: 

“Perhaps I ought not to appear to 
be too trivially curious, but I confess 
to a desire to know why you have done 
all this. You must have known, if 
you kept on, just what the end would 
be. Of course, nobody expects a 
woman to use her reason. But didn’t 
you have, even in a dim way, some idea 
of what you were doing?” 








Mwave Usoct ~~ 


She gazed at him with her usual 
defiance, a habit not to be broken even 
by the inevitable. 


“Certainly I did. It was your 
fault.” 

“My fault! How do you make that 
out?” 


“Because I have never had the 
slightest respect for you.” 

“Why not?” 

She actually laughed. 

“ How could you expect me to have 
any respect for a man who could not 
succeed in preventing me from doing 
the things I did?” 





THE ABSENCE OF APPAREL OFT PROCLAIMS 
THE MAN 
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Behold the Colorado! 


EE and behold the Colorado! 
Beautiful! Was there ever a 
more effulgent condition of disrepair, 
disarray and disrepute? 

See how it loves property rights and 
see how it hates human rights! 

See how the Colorado is perfecting 
and refining its notions of justice! 

Lo and behold, the Colorado has 
no punishment, not even a word of 
censure, for the mine guards who 
killed and smothered and burned two 
women and eleven children on April 
20, 1914. 

But see, the Colorado has just found 
a union leader guilty of a crime that 
everybody knows he did not commit 
and sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment. 

Ah, what wisdom! And what per- 
fection of subtle niceties! Where does 
the Colorado acquire such an enlight- 
ened brand of jurisprudential rectitudi- 
nosity ? 

Alas! It is all shrouded in mystery. 
Perhaps the owners of the Colorado 
know, but when they are put on the 
witness stand they withhold all infor- 
mation that might inform and emit only 





Consider the War Lord 


Cymer the ways of the War Lord. He toils not, 

neither does he spin; yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not able to gather together so much gold braid and 
so many brass buttons. 

He has much to say about the honor of his country, 
but he does nothing to add to the said honor. On the 
contrary, he adds to the country’s economic burdens in 
time of peace and to its miseries in time of war. 

He has much to say about defending his country, but 
he does not defend it with his own life, which he con- 
siders much; he defends it with the lives of other men. 

Consider the War Lord well, for you may never see 
him again. He has somehow got into the wrong century. 





E hear from Washington that the Panama Canal shows 

a profit of $230,833.00 for the first fiscal year of ten 

and a half months. This is a pretty good showing, consid- 

ering all things, and inasmuch as the Canal is one of the 

very few American enterprises that does not have to pay 
interest on the water in it, it is most encouraging. 





“ELLISON 


- 





HOW ABOUT A STORY ON THE SUBJECT “ MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Reporter: 
REVOLUTIONIZED BY STARTLING DISCOVERY ”? 

City Editor: NOTHING DOING. WE'VE REVOLUTIONIZED MEDICAL SCIENCE 
THREE TIMES THIS WEEK. 


words that have a pleasing sound but 
no meaning. 


Ellis O. Jones. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME SPAIN HAD ONE OF THESE, TOO 











(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 


$500 and $250 prizes offered by LiFe in answer to the question: 


How short 


can a short story be and still be a short story? The stories accepted are 
paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a word for every word up 


to 1,500 which the author does not write. 


this issue.) 


See conditions on page 582 of 


Just a Pal 


By Elsie D. Knisely 


year—is innocent. I done the job he 
was sent up for. I was broke and out 
of work and Mary, my wife, had con- 
sumption and needed food and warm 
clothes and medicine. I held up a guy 
with more than he needed, that didn’t 
come by it any honester than I done 
when I cracked him over the head and 
took it out of his belt. Then Jim cooked 
up a scheme to own he done it and take 
my medicine as long as. Mary lived, so 
she wouldn’t know and so’s I could be 
with her and look after her. She died 
to-day. There’s one hundred and fifty 
dollars under the mattress along with the 


ie Doyle—sent to Sing Sing last 


proof that I’m the guilty guy. Bury my 
wife decent and give the rest to Jim to 
get on his feet after you turn him loose. 
Get a kind-hearted parson to say a prayer 
over me-and then plant me in Potter’s 
Field. I’m going the gas route. Jim’s 
no kin of mine—just a pal. He allowed 
no one would care a darn if he was in 
the pen or not. He loved a girl once, 
but she turned out bad and spoiled Jim’s 
life. Tell him ‘God bless him.” 


P. S.—I’m sorry I killed that guy, but 
I just had to have money for Mary. 
Mebbe I can square it with him where 
I’m going. 


The Answer 


By Harry Stillwell Edwards 


HE dim lights of the old pawn- 
broker’s shop flickered violently as 
the street door opened, letting in a gust 
of icy wind. The man who came with 
the wind closed the door with difficulty, 
approached to the low desk, took off his 
thin coat, shook the sleet from it and 
laid it on the counter. 

* As much as ye can,” he said crisply. 
“Tis me last!” 

The broker measured the garment with 
a careless glance and tossed fifty cents 
on the counter. 

“Come wanst more, me friend! 
not enough for the illegant coat.” 

Pathos did not appeal often to the 
old dealer, but this time it did. A vibra- 
tion in the voice exactly fitted the mystery 
of something buried deep in the sub- 
consciousness. He questioned the other 
with a swift glance, hesitated, and by 
the coin laid another like it. The man 
nodded. 

“Tis little enough, but ’twill do.” 

He took a pencil from the desk and 
with much effort wrote a few lines on a 
bit of wrapping paper. Straightening, 
he fixed a steady gaze on the old face 
turned, not unkindly, to his, 


’Tis 


“We have known aiche ither more’n 
a bit. Ye know I’m not th’ drunkard 
nor th’ loafer. I know ye aire a har-r-d 
man—ye have to be in this trade, har-r-d 
but square. I am off for good and all; 
tis for the sake of the gyrul and the 
little man. She'll not go home till I 
lave her! Sind th’ money and the line 
to the place it spells; ’twill pay her 
way home—they’ll take her, without me; 
they have said it. Will ye do it?” 

The old man looked away from him 
and was silent. 

“Yes!” he said, at length. 

They waited and then shook hands, 
for no reason, after the fashion of 
men. ’ 

“What have you been doing of late?” 
a voice broke in that was clear-cut, 
sharp and almost cffensively authorita- 
tive. It came from a third man standing 
near, unnoticed. The coatless stranger 
regarded him steadily, his face harden- 
ing. He saw a short, rotund figure, 
almost swallowed up in a fur coat now 
thrown open, a heavy chain across the 
prominent paunch, an enormous diamond 
above, a prominent curved nose and 
sweeping black mustache. An elbow on 


the counter supported a jeweled hand 
that poised a fat black cigar with an 
ash half an inch long. 

The eyes of the two men met, Celt 
and Hebrew. A moment of strained 
silence and something passed. What? 
Eternity’s messages travel many chan- 
nels. The Irishman’s resentment faded; 
his lips framed a slow, sardonic grin, 

“Me? Sure, I been searchin’ for the 
Christ! Do ye mind that ye saw Him 
along the way ye came?” 

“No,” said the other simply. “ He 
does not live in New York! You spoke 
of going for good. Where—without a 
coat—by the bridge route?” 

* An’ is’t your business? ” 
blood flared. 

“ Perhaps,” replied the Hebrew, coolly 
flicking the ash. And then: 

“Wouldn’t you rather put it off and 
take a job?” 

The red faded from the face in front 
of him, the pale lips parted in silence and 
one hand caught the counter. 

“Tf you would, come to my place, The 
Star Pool and Billiard Palace, four 
blocks above the Bridge, and. I’ll start 
you at twelve and a half a week. One 
of my men skipped with forty dollars’ 
worth of billiard balls yesterday—I 
am looking for them now. You can 
have his job. A man who will pawn 
his coat a night like this for his wife 
and baby and don’t get drunk won't 
steal billiard balls. It’s a business 
proposition.” 

He drew from his pocket a fat roll of 
bills and peeled off a five. 

“ Take this on account,” he concluded, 
studiously avoiding the other’s gaze. 
“Tt will loosen up things at home until 
to-morrow. Here, take your coat along!” 

From the door the Irishman rushed 
back, seized the garment, extended his 
hand, but suddenly withdrew it. 

“Not now, sor,” he  stammered 
brokenly. “Sure, I can’t say it! I'll 
say it ivery day I work for ye.” 

“Good! You're all _ right! 
hustle, my boy!” 


The Irish 


Now 


* * * * * 


The woman in the room sat prone on 
the floor, her thin shawl sheltering her- 
self and wailing infant. Not an article 
of furniture remained, not even her little 
charcoal burner—it had been the last to 
go. The firm, quick footsteps in the 
hallway carried a message that brought 
her face up and drew her eager gaze 
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to the door. The man who stepped within 
carried an armful of packages. With her 
eyes riveted on these, her own arms 
tightened around the emaciated form she 
held. 

“ Maery!” said the newcomer, gently. 
*€ Ye have been telling me I’d be finding 
the Christ Child if I tried hard—I do 


remember ye said He always came 
to the pooer an’ sick first; to the 
honest an’ thru! Ye knew, Maery, 


me girl! . Sure, it’s in the holy name 
of ye—the faith. Well, I found Him 
to-night! ” 

He stood silent, his lips twitching and 
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his face drawn against an emotion that 
shamed him. 

A wordless cry came from the woman. 
She struggled to her knees and leaned 
toward him, her eyes shining with the 
light that ever is on land and sea where 
angels pass. 

“Mike! Where?” 

T.1e packages slipped from Mike’s arms 
to the floor, and his lifted face blanched 
with the wonder of some far-away scene, 
and a revelation undreamed of in his 
hard, narrow life. And then with 2 
twinkle in his Irish eyes: 

“In the heart of a Jew,” he whispered. 


The Black Door 


By Gordon Seagrove 


“ft IEUTENANT TOWNLEY,” | said 

Captain Von Dee sharply, “as a 
spy you will be executed in two hours. 
Persuant to my custom you will be given 
a choice in the matter. Either you may 
elect to be shot in the customary manner, 
or you may pass through the Black Door 
which you’ see behind me, State your 
choice when the hour comes.” 

Von Dee—“ Von Dee, the whimsical ” 
they called him in the trenches—turned 
to his reports while Lieutenant Townley 
was led back to the cell. A great hope- 
lessness fell upon the latter. So this was 
the end then? All his hopes, his plans 
with regard to marriage to Cecile were to 
be swept away. It was difficult to realize 


that in another hour he would be sepa- 
rated by an unfathomable void from the 
woman whom he loved like life itself and 
trusted like no man had ever trusted 
woman before. 





“Shot . . . or the Black Door... .” 
Von Dee’s words came back to him. 
What horrible fate—which legend held 
was worse than death—met those who 
passed beyond the Black Door? He knew 
that not one of death prisoners had 
dared to pass beyond it. Each had 
chosen death at the hands of the firing 
squad, 

A half hour passed. Then, suddenly, 
a-scrap of paper fluttered into his hands. 
He opened it and read: 

“ Choose the Black Door, I know.” It 
was signed “ Cecile”. 

Now the hour for the execution could 
not come soon enough. Cecile had re- 
membered! Cecile had saved him. Per- 
haps behind the Black Door he would 
oniy be maimed or crippled and could go 
back to Cecile. As the guards led him 
into Von Dee’s quarters his heart 
pounded gladly. In the gloom of the 
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room he could see Von Dee and a 
stranger talking. In another moment he 
would tell Captain Von Dee that he, 
Lieutenant Townley, elected to pass 
through the Black Door. 

He waited. Apparently his presence 
was not noted. He could hear scraps 
of conversation: “I’ve always main- 
tained,” Von Dee was saying, “that, no 
matter how brave a man, he will choose 
a known form of death rather than an 
unknown. ha 

There was a lull, and then the other 
voice said: “And you are the only 
one who knows what lies beyond the 
Black Door?” 

“No,” Von Dee answered his brother. 
“ A woman knows.” Then he added with 
a light laugh: “ She was a former mis- 
tress of mine!” 

Lieutenant Townley heard, 
turned white, then stiffened. 


trembled, 
Von Dee 


was before him, talking. “ Well, Lieu- 
tenant,” he said, “do you elect the 
Black Door?” 

“TI do not!” the prisoner answered. 
Von Dee nodded to the guards who led 
Lieutenant Townley away. A moment 


later came the report of the firing squad 
on the drill grounds. 

“What did I tell you!” cried Von 
Dee to his brother. “ Lieutenant Townley, 
one of the bravest, couldn't face the un- 
known. He went the usual way.” For 
several moments he puffed his cigar 
silently, then: “ Birwitz,” he asked sud- 
denly, “do you know what lies beyond 
the Black Door?” 


The younger Von Dee _ shook his 
head. 

“Freedom,” said Captain Von Dee. 
“And I’ve never met a man _ brave 


enough to take it!” 
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‘“* HE WHO FRIENDS WOULD HAVE, 
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RATHER CROWDED, ISN’T IT? 


“NOT AFTER THE MAYFLOWER.” 


Rome and the War 


was quite significant that Cardinal 
Gibbons should have broken into 
public speech about our critical rela- 
tions with Germany. The Cardinal is 
a discreet and much respected man and 
very chary of meddling with political 
matters. He did not speak on impulse. 
Even before he spoke for the Pope to 
the President it was apparent that he 
represented the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic organization. 

He strongly deprecated a clash be- 
tween us and Germany, “It is nothing 
but a foolish risk,” he said, “ for Amer- 
icans to take the dare of traveling by 
ships that are in danger.” That meant 
that in his opinion our President should 
sidestep and avoid a decision of the 
issue of the right of neutrals not to 
be murdered on merchant and passen- 
ger ships. Our position was sternly 
critical of German conduct and dared 
defend humanity. Don’t risk anything, 
the Cardinal said to us. Americans 
should keep off of those threatened 
ships! 

The Cardinal seemed to speak for 
something else than the honor of 
the United States. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church organization seems to be 
very tender of Germany. Belgium was 
the most Catholic country in Europe, 
but Rome has seen it outraged with 





only faint remonstrances. It is cool 
to Belgium, cool to France; it tried 
hard to keep Italy out of the war; it 
is on excellent terms, apparently, with 
Germany. It seems to be for peace, no 
matter what—anything to stop the war 
and fix things up afterward! 

Of course, the Pope is in a tight 
place, and should not be rashly blamed 
for anything; of course, too, he is for 
peace for the sake of peace; but, like 
other neutrals, the Roman Catholic 
organization seems to be playing for 
its own hand, and the game is ex- 
tremely complex and mighty interest- 
ing. Germany stands for government 
by authority. Possibly that appeals to 
Rome. Certainly and naturally the in- 
terests of Austria appeal to it strongly. 
Russia is with the Allies, and the 
Russian Church, reaching out now 
toward old St. Sophia in Constanti- 
nople, is doubtless a subject of more 
than usually active meditation at Rome. 
There was once a rivalry between Rome 
and Constantinople as to which should 
be the religious center of Christendom. 
There may be again. Who can tell? 

If the war goes on and on, who 
can tell what will happen to Rome? 
If the Holy Father leans too far toward 
Germany and the pious Austrian ally, 
France and Belgium may fetch loose, 
as England did centuries ago, and set 
up churches of their own. If he dis- 





closes his natural horror at the Luth- 
eran proceedings in Belgium and 
France, his good Bavarians and Aus- 
trians may put him on their strafe list. 

And hear the guns, Italian, English, 
French and Russian, booming at front 
and back doors of the Dardanelles for 
the reopening of St. Sophia. Certainly 
those are very trying times for the 
sovereign pontiff, breakers ahead and 
all around, and more gales rising 
every minute. If Rome is for peace, 
any kind of peace on any terms, is it 
any wonder? 
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First Fly: GASTON, DON’T YOU SEE 
THAT SIGN? YOU’VE JUST EXPECTORATED 
ON THE CEILING 

““WELL, WHAT OF IT? IT ONLY SAYS 
THE FLOOR” 
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“ aHA! A REAL TRAINED NURSE AT LAST!” 


A Mixed Assembly 


Sage was a meeting of the National Resources. 

King Gold presided, opening the meeting with a few 
well-chosen words. 

“Our object,” said King Gold, “is to get together and 
mutually inspire each other.” 

Baron Coal arose. 

“Madam Wheat and I have just been talking this thing 
over,” he said. “You, Mr. President, this lady and myself 
appear to be all that have shown up, but I understand there 
are three others outside waiting to get in.” 

“Are they one of us?” asked King Gold, 

“They want to be, but they haven’t had a show. They’re 
really little better than half-starved ghosts. I move we 
let ’em in and see if they can be cheered up a little by 
our presence.” 

“T second the motion,” said Madam Wheat. 

Whereupon the door was opened, and in three invalid 
chairs respectively were wheeled in the Army, the Navy 
and the Merchant Marine. 








CHOOSING THE ENGAGEMENT RING 
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“CAN YOU FIX IT, WILLIAM?” 

William (who promised to march in the parade): WELL, I'M 
AFRAID I CAN’T, MY DEAR. THE CLUTCH HAS BUSTED AND HAS LET ALL 
THE STEERING GEARS FALL OUT. 


something to say, and the boys and 








nered the nut market. He has mines 
of nuts for acres around. Jimmy 
is a squirrel of destiny. He defied tra- 
dition. He took a chance on the cat 
and dog. Now he has learned that 
there is nothing to fear from them so 
long as human beings are on guard. 
He is years ahead of his time. His 
courage and skill have borne rich fruit. 
He is the most eligible bachelor of his 
day. He put his stake on Providence 
and won. The Coal Trust has nothing 
on him. His furnace won’t go out 
next winter. 

Is Jimmy entitled to all he has? 
Should he divide his nuts among the 
poor? Jimmy evidently thinks not, 
and, judging by his extensive secret 
safety-box deposits, practices what he 
thinks. We don’t know what the other 
squirrels think.. Maybe they are even 
now passing treetop resolutions in 
restraint of human beings, or Provi- 
dence, or daring squirrel magnates. 
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Jimmy 


AST summer the community of 

squirrels that live on the place 

of the writer was increased by a crop 

of new ones that came to be known 
as the rising generation. 

For years various alluring induce- 
ments had been held out to the old 
squirrels to get them to come near the 
house, but those old squirrels were 
wary. They were unanimous for run- 
ning no risks; nuts had to be thrown 
out to them from a distance ; even then 
they would shoot down their two- 
family tree and back again like streaks 
of brown lightning. Maybe an in- 
scrutable Bengal cat, not always so 
sleepy as it seemed, and an extremely 
active Scottish terrier had something 
to do with it. Personally, we have 
always suspected the inscrutable cat. 

For several weeks after the rising 
generation had been duly noted and 
an approximate census of them had 
been taken, the usual invitations were 
offered by the children to “come and 
join our party.” But evidently the 
old Roman discipline still prevails in 
the squirrel family, and parents have 





girls can’t cavort around and sit up 
nights and spend money and take mid- 
night joy rides. For, in spite of many 
attractive offers, there were no re- 
sults. 

But one day recently an astonishing 
thing happened. From out of the two- 
family tree came one young squirrel 
across the lawn with many hesitations 
and vibrations onto the lower step of 
the piazza. It is true that he scam- 
pered back without the nut. It is 
true that from inside the screen door 
the dog barked and broke the spell 
for that day. But something evi- 
dently had happened. For the next 
day Jimmy, as he came to be known, 
made another foray, this ‘time cap- 
turing the nut. In a few more days 
he had advanced his outposts to the 
screen door, guarding his rear and 
his base of supplies with a tail which 
has up to the present writing never 
failed him. Now he is altogether 
shameless. He will grab a nut out 
of your hand and laugh in your face— 
and you're glad to have him. 

Jimmy, among his squirrels, is now 
an incipient millionaire. He has cor- 
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 iqpesptees with 
mild disapproba- 
tion upon Henry 
Ford’s ten-million-dol- 
lar peace offer, Mr. 
Charles Steinmetz, de- 
scribed in a De- 
troit despatch as 








the world’s great- 
est electrical engineer, called upon us 
all to forget the war and commit all 
our energies to the improvement of the 
world by applied discoveries and inven- 
tions. Science, he says, not war, is 
destined to bring about the new civili- 
zation of peace and progress, and elec- 
tricity in particular has wonders to 
‘perform. By using it to supply the 
soil with nitrogen taken from the air, 
the United States, Herr Steinmetz says, 
will be able to feed the world. 

But that wouldn’t help matters. The 
rest of the world needs as much as we 
do to feed itself, and would doubtless 
borrow nitrogen from its own atmos- 
phere and do it. The increase of 
wealth and multiplication of commodi- 
ties will not bring to earth either peace 
or contentment unless there goes along 
with improved conditions a correspond- 
ing improvement in human deportment. 
Philosophical observers say that the 
immediate trouble with the world just 
now is that, thanks to inventions and 
machines, production has outrun all the 
moral compunctions. Germany got 
more wealth and power than it could 
handle, and has been running amuck 
like a Coal-Oil Johnny, except that in- 
stead of scattering dollars it has 
scattered death. 

It would take a long time for the 
world to adjust itself to an invention 





that would turn the atmospheric nitro- 
gen into bread, and the process, if 
done by wholesale, might in course of 
time leave in the air an excess of 
oxygen, which would make us all feel 
as though we lived on “the Coast” 
and get us into indiscretions. If Mr. 
Steinmetz really wants to help the 
country let him apply electricity in such 
a fashion as to furnish us with a re- 
liable mechanism that we can install in 
the White House and use to govern us. 
The hum&dn Presidents we have been 
in the habit of using are inexact, sub- 
ject to anxieties, ambitions, cold feet, 
over-stimulation, fatigue, politics and 
other influences that are quite absurd 
and intolerable in the regulators of our 
great national machine. An executive 
mechanism that would respond pre- 
cisely and on time, like a cash-register 
or a phonograph, to the information 
furnished it would give our govern- 
ment the stability of autocracy with- 
out impairing the integrity of our 
republican institutions. An age that 
has beaten all time in the production 
of machines has incidentally trained 
an unprecedented number of machine- 
tenders, so there is no question of our 
capacity to produce and select compe- 
tent mechanics to work a mechanical 
President. ; 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Wil- 
son to suggest that he comes nearer 
to fulfilling this ideal of an executive 
mechanism than any President we have 
had. People who praise him say his 
mind works true; people who disparage 
him complain that his blood doesn’t 
circulate. It does circulate a-plenty, 
but it seldom hurries him. When we 
catch a fugitive glimpse of Colonel 


House unobtrusively emptying a can of 
petrol into the executive tank, or hea. 
Colonel Harvey lamenting that Dr. 
Wilson’s accelerator is out of order, or 
read Colonel Villard’s praises of the 
efficiency of the presidential safety 
brake, this suggestion of a mechanism 
and its tenders grows increasingly vivid. 
Certainly if Ambassador Dumba is 
feeling the sensation of being hit by 
something that holds to its course and 
does not turn out for trespassers, that 
impression is warranted. 








HERE seems to be no appreciable 
division of opinion about the pro- 
priety of detaching the Austrian am- 
bassador from his duties here. Even 
our system of sovereign states working 
harmoniously within a dominant fed- 
eral organization, does not provide for 
direct government by ambassadors of 
subjects here resident of the sovereigns 
whom they represent. Neither the 
Austrian nor the German representa- 
tives here have appreciated the limi- 
tations of their official privileges. Our 
country has seemed to seem to them 
a sort of No-Man’s Land, in the man- 
agement of which all present had equal 
right to take a hand. That notion had 
to be corrected. The correction has 
come slowly and gently, and has finally 
taken effect at such a time and in such 
a way that every one must see that it 
was inevitable. 

If we get into the war it will be 
because the Teutonic allies drag us in. 
If they do, it will not be because they 
war‘ us in, but because their standards 
of conduct have become so confused 
and debauched that our standards of 
conduct cannot persist in the same 
hemisphere with them without collision. 
We can hardly get into the war by 
choice. Our right to be in it is not 
clear enough. But the Teutonic atti- 
tude and disposition and method that 
brought the war on Europe may make 
our duty clear and bring it to us. 

The prospect of our getting in seems 
at this writing to be a little better. 
The attitude of Germany on the 
Arabic case is not satisfactory. The 
discussion of the Orduna has developed 



































IN THE 
“IF WE ARE CRAZY 


good possibilities of friction. Some cf 
the helpers in the German embassy are 
entangled in the net that caught Dr. 
Dumba and seem likely to be sent home. 
That does not necessarily mean war, 
but it does not make fcr the security 
of peace. 

On the other hand, the nearer we get 
to war the more active are the en- 
deavors to avert it. Our German- 
Americans do not want it. It would 
be very distressing to them, and though 
it might be useful to bring it home to 
them that they cannot belong to two 
countries at once, they will wish to 
spare themselves the pangs of so sharp 
a lesson and throw what weight they 
have with Germany against a war. 
That side of German-Americanism has 
hardly been enough remembered. The 
Hyphen influence with our government 
has been magnified. Much less has 
been heard of its influence with the 
German government against positions 
and proceedings that might draw us 
into the war. 

The Hyphens don’t want us to get 
into the war. Neither as yet do the 
ruling English. They think the parties 
at present under contract can do the 
job, and feel that if we got-in we 
would bring complications and possibly 
entangle them in an _ unsatisfactory 


ASYLUM 
WHAT ARE THEY?” 


peace. But the French want us in, 
and think we are feeble and ungrateful 
souls because we keep out. The French 
want to save France and to save enough 
Frenchmen alive to keep it going. If 
we will help with that they will take 
the chances of embarrassing conse- 
quences. Every American who comes 
home from France comes burninz with 
desire to help the French. 








ENRY FORD says he has ten 
million dollars to spend if neces- 
sary to persuade this country that peace 
is always the best plan. No doubt he 
has the dollars and is ready to spend 
them, but his reported talk does not 
give much promise that his investment 
will be effective. He thinks people 
have a false idea of war that ought to 
be educated out of them. He imagines 
that they are fooled by the glory and 
glamour of it. He wants all pages 
glorifying war to be torn out of the 
school histories. He wants the people 
to be persuaded that preparedness for 
war creates war. 
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Henry does not seem to realize that 
several times ten million dollars is 
being spent every day, and has been 
spent every day for fourteen months, 
to persuade mankind that peace is the 
best plan and that excess in prepara- 
tion for war is about as dangerous as 
no preparation at all. Our news- 
papers and movie shows are telling the 
truth about war nowadays in so far as 
they can get it. They represent it as a 
terrible job. The glory and the glamour 
of it go for nothing. It is all tragedy, 
the purge of the passions; tragedy, 
destruction and waste. Henry’s ten 
millions would be a mete scratch on 
the slate compared with the daily pic- 
ture of war that we have been getting 
this last year. 

Have patience, Henry. This is a war 
against war. Folks who survive it are 
going to be gun-shy for some time. You 
have done a great deal to make life 
attractive. That is your great service 
to peace, because the pleasanter life is 
the less people want to die. But war, 
Henry, brings a much greater lesson 
than that—the lesson of self-sacrifice. 
Nobody is much good who has not in 
him some idea, some ideal, that he 
cares more for than he does for life, 
even though it is life alleviated by the 
Ford motor. You help to make life 
pleasant, but war, Henry, helps to 
make it noble, and if it is not noble it 
does not matter a damn, Henry, 
whether it is pleasant or not. That is 
the old lesson of Calvary repeated at 
Mons and Ypres and Liége and Namur. 
Whether there are more people in the 
world or less, whether they are fat or 
lean, whether there are Fords or oxen, 
makes no vital difference, but whether 
men shall be willing to die for what 
they believe in makes all the difference 
between a pigsty and Paradise. Not 
by bread alone, Henry, shall men live. 

As for military preparedness, enough 
is good and salutary; too much is mili- 
tarism, and that is bad, bad, bad, as 
the Germans are teaching us. They 
are the great teachers of peace, and, 
be sure, Henry, they shall learn that 
lesson themselves down to the last line. 
Leave peace propaganda to them; but 
you, if you have ten mi:lions to spare, 
put it into Ford ambulances for 
France. 
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Tragic Moments 


THE ONE NIGHT A WEEK THAT HE DINES AT HOME 
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The Season Gets Into Its Stride 


ROM the Germano-American “ Our Children” 
of the scholarly Mr. Louis Anspacher down to 
the most elementary of the movies, almost every 
form of stage amusement presented to the Amer- 
ican public is to-day absolutely of our own time. 
Managers and authors alike see which way the 
wind blows, and hold open their pockets to 
windward. The entire neglect of what is his- 
torical or fanciful on the part of our enter- 
tainers, literary and financial, is a slur on 
the American imagination and the American 
power to be interested in any but the material 

things of the present. The slur is apparently well deserved. 

Otherwise the eagle-eyed purveyors of theatrical amusement 

would find some place in the theatre or on the screens for 

something besides the very up *>-date material that monopo- 
lizes our places of amusement. 


Fo a 








R. ANSPACHER, for instance, judging by his “ past per- 
formances,” would rather write something of a fanciful 

or analytical nature than the homely and contemporary play 
called “ Our Children.” This doesn’t mean that “ Our Chil- 
dren” is a bad play as plays go, but it is a bit saddening as 
showing an author who had an ambition to do different things 
being compelled to write down to his public. The result is a 
rather commonplace domestic drama, well within the under- 





“WARREN, DON’T YOU THINK IT’S ABOUT TIME TO APPRISE OUR 
FRIENDS OF OUR SECRET MARRIAGE? ” 








“CAN I GET OFF TO-MORROW, BOSS, FOR A WEDDING?” 
“DO YOU HAVE TO GO?” 


“1’D LIKE TO—I’M THE BRIDEGROOM.” 


standing of the general public, and resting its claims to public 
liking on the opportunities it gives for judicious casting of the 
character parts. The chief one falls to the possession of 
Mr. Emmett Corrigan, popular from previous accomplishments 
and entirely competent to give a sympathetic portrayal of a 
hot-headed old American-German with the usual attributes of 
irascibility, injustice and indulgent pride and tenderness for 
his children. The author gives us some other types, especially 
the high-spirited daughter and his German pal, Stasi, well 
played respectively by the pulchritudinous Christine Norman 
and the painstaking Albert Bruning. 

“Our Children” is not an epoch-making drama, but as a 
concession to the desires of the day it will be found agreeable 
and well done by those who enjoy domestic problems pleas- 
antly worked out to an agreeable finish. 


Oo « & & 2 8 G 


oe IT-THE-TRAIL HOLLIDAY ” is also an appeal to those 
who enjoy having the theatre get close to what is going 
on at present. The play is so obviously an effort to stage the 
personality and methods of the sensational evangelist, Billy 
Sunday, that even those who approve and disapprove of his 
ways of gaining converts and money are bound to be inter- 
ested in this comedy exposition of his methods. Although 
his counterfeit is made the romantic hero of the play, the 
depiction is nevertheless a caricature of a real contem- 
porary person, the caricature losing force only because it is 
a complimentary one. Its author is Mr. George M. Cohan, 
whose slap-dash influence is very evident, although he gives 
Messrs. George Middleton and Guy Bolton credit for the 
foundation of the piece. 
“ Hit-the-Trail Holliday ” is amusing and well done, even 
if its ephemeral quality robs it of the right to serious dissection. 
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HE movies, when they attempt to be 
important, have to be reckoned with, 
because just now they are taking so much 
of the public’s money and are distracting 
so many stage people from their usual 
calling. In the case of “ Trilby”’ made 
into a screen play there is no doubt that 
the screen has done its best under pres- 
ent auspices to reproduce and in some 
ways amplify the possibilities of book 
and drama. If there ever was a story 
which lent itself to the imaginative possi- 
bilities of the photographic medium it is 
“Trilby.” Instead of seizing them the 
screen dramatists have simply sought to 
heighten the mechanical effects. They 
have ignored the psychological possibili- 
ties of the theme under the magic of the 
camera in order to secure the customary 
picture-play surprises. All this they have 
done well, and the result is an interest- 
ing and smooth-running movie drama, 
admirable in many ways, but without the 
subtlety that photographic methods under 
inspired handling might have lent to the 
story of “ Trilby.” 


SSSS\RILBY” is, in a 
way, poetic and 
imaginative, but 
the up-to-date 
)urge is found 
again in the other 
pretentious mov- 
ing picture, “The 
Battle Cry of Peace.” Here we have a 
combination of the ordinary moving pic- 
ture with its customary methods of ap- 
pealing to the moving-picture public and 
a patriotic appeal based on showing in 
realistic detail what might happen to our 
country from its unpreparedness to meet 
foreign attack and invasion. 

The force of the serious appeal of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace” would be 
greatly strengthened if there was less 
resort to the cheap methods of the 
“movies” to interest and attract the 
cheap public. The theme is a serious, 
commendable and patriotic one. Some 
one better qualified than the present 
writer can tell better whether in moving 
pictures a strong appeal to the public at 
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large can be based on the “ mugging” 
before the camera of an unintelligent 
person with striking eyes, a mobile face 
and a chest that heaves at command. 
It is easy to conceive that a gum-chewing 
audience might consider such contortions 
as great art, but it is difficult to be.ieve 
that anyone with a grain of sense and 
understanding could take these things for 
any more than an appeal to a very low 
grade of intellect. Large sections of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace” are only 
appeals to cheap sentimentality. Such 
appeals may have force with a cheaply 
sentimental public. 

It would be more effective as an argu- 
ment for national defense if some of its 
tawdry and artificial appeals to the most 
elementary minds were cut and sup- 
pressed. Its appeal would be more prac- 
tical if it showed some of our Western 
cities as well as New York in the hands 
of a brutal enemy. It’s an interesting 
and educational film, though in many 
respects and at times very impressive. 

Metcalfe. 


Berns Onefitiniiat Putte "Oi 


Astor.—‘Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 
others. See above. 

Belasco.— The Boomerang,” by Messrs. 
Victor Mapes. 
well presented. 


Booth—* A Pair of Silk Stockings.” Revival of last year’s suc- 


cessful English farce with new company. 


Candler.—‘ The House of Glass,’”’ by Max Marcin. 
and well-acted crime drama, with the law’s relentlessness as its 


principal motive. 
Casino.—* The Blue Paradise.” 


Kanka. Notice later. 
Cort.—Closed. 
Eltinge.—Closed. 
Empire.—Revival of 


comedy of that name. 


Forty-eighth Street—“ A Married Mistress.” 
Forty-fourth Street.— Trilby” in moving-picture form. See 


above. 
Fulton.—* Some Baby.” 
rather amusing. 


Gaiety.—** Young America.” 


Globe.—* Chin-Chin.” 
Stone musical extravaganza. 


dominating the other features. 


Harris.—“ Rolling Stones.” Good business farce, laughable and 


up to date. 

Hudson.—“ Under Fire.” 
esting story and good scenic effects, 
attention. 


George M. Cohan and 


Winchell Smith and 
Medical and farcical comedy, very humorous and 


i | Pretty and laughable operetta, 
with unusually agreeable music of the Viennese type. 


Century.—Enters on a new phase as a home of vaudeville and 
burlesque, under the direction of Mr. Ned Wayburn. 


Comedy.—* Just Boys,” by Katherine Browning Miller and Allena 


“Grumpy.” Mr. Cyril Maude in his ad- 
mirable personification of Grumpy in the agreeable melodramatic 


Elementary farce, coarse in spots, but 


Sketchy but fairly amusing little 
play, with a boy and his dog as the leading characters. 

Second season of the Montgomery and star. 
Funny and brilliantly staged combina- 
tion of girls, music and comedians, in this instance the comedians 


Drama of the present war, with inter- 
Well acted and holds the of the t. b. m. 


Knickerbocker.—Changing bill of theatrical successes turned into 


moving pictures, acted before the camera by leading artists. 


American pictures, 


Liberty.—“ The Birth of a Nation.” 
showing elaborately scenes and 


The most impressive of the 
occurrences 


during the Civil War and the reconstruction period. 


Little.—Closed. 


Longacre.—‘ The Girl Who Smiles.” 
sical piece constructed along the usual lines. 

Lyceum.—“ The Duke of Killicrankie,” followed by Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s sketch entitled ‘ Rosalind,” with Marie Tempest as the 
star. Finished comedy acting in two amusing mediums. 


Interesting 


Notice later. 
from London. 


Lyric.—* Two Is Company.” 
Manhattan Cpera House.—*‘ Stolen Orders.” 
Notice later. 


Maxine Elliott’s:—‘‘ Our Children,” adaptation of 
pold,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. 


Amusing and tuneful mu- 


Notice later. 
War melodrama 


“Mein Leo- 
See above. 


Park.—* No. 33 Washington Square,” with May Irwin as the 


Idea. 
Princess.—Closed. 


Notice later. 


star. Light but amusing farcical comedy of New York life, giving 

the star’s powers full scope. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in Langdon Mitchell’s “‘ The New York 
Notice later. 


Punch and Judy. —Closed. 


Republic.—‘* Common Clay, 


* by Mr. Cleves Kinkead. Mr. John 


Mason and Jane Cowl headi ing a good cast in an absorbing drama 


with sex injustice for its theme, 


Shubert.— The Road to Happiness,” with William Hodge as the 
Rural drama with the usual rustic features and calculated 
to please those who favor this school. 


Thirty-ninth Street.—‘ The Last Laugh.” Elaborately contrived 


farce, with the fun diminished by its mechanical character. 


Winter Garden.— 


combination. 


Vitagraph.— The Battle Cry of Peace.” See above. 
‘Passing Show of 1915.” 
this charitable and successful effort to cheer up the drooping spirits 
Girls, ragtime and comedians in extravagant 


Closing weeks of 
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The Mistress of the Manse: 
— “Stupid! Youre discharged" 
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The Latest Books 


some years “putting a ring around 
Rosie "—if one may refer thus flippantly 
to Merry England. “ The Island Pharisees,” 
“The Man of Property,” “ The Country 
House,” each represent an early arc of this 
circle of circumnavigation. ‘“ Fraternity,” 
“The Patrician,” “The Pigeon” carry on 
the curve. At first he wrote, brilliantly, as 
a semi-cynical observer. Later he learned 
to speak with the fine aloofness of a clair- 
voyant interpreter. And the sincerity of his 
art has kept steady pace with the growing 
impersonality of his vision. He reached a 
new level in “ The Patrician.” He has 
carried self-restraint almost to the point 
of reticence in “The Freelands” (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.35), his new novel and the first 
important fiction of the new season. On 
the surface this is the story of an impor- 
tant English family’s makeshift efforts to 
deal with a contemporary problem in the 
affairs of its younger members. But behind 
this domestic drama, and back of the de- 
lightful humanness of its actual actors, there 
stands deployed—unobtruded, yet complete— 
the intellectual futility and spiritual im- 
potence of the responsible and governing 
classes of English society in the face of 
approaching crisis. 


ra GALSWORTHY has been busy for 


we THERS” is the name of a new little 

monthly “ magazine of new verse,” 
published by Alfred Kreymborg at Grant- 
wood, New Jersey ($1.50 per year). Three 
numbers have appeared at this writing— 
July, August and September. They are among 
the live things being done in America just 
now. Perhaps you are unfamiliar with this 
“new poetry ” that is called “ revolutionary.” 
Perhaps you’ve heard that it is queer 
and have let it go at that. Perhaps if you 
tried it you'd find that a side of you that 
has been sleeping would come awake again. 
It is worth the price of a Wednesday mati- 
née to find out. By the way, the new poetry 
is revolutionary. It is the expression of a 
democracy of feeling rebelling against an 
aristocracy of form. 


+ DELE BLENEAU,” the author of 

“The Nurse’s Story” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $1.25), has been in the Red Cross service 
in France; has both seen and heard of many 
of the horrors that war brings upon women 
non-combatants, and apparently believes that 
a melodramatized fictional arrangement is 
the best form for presenting such factual 
evidence to a horrified ard half-incredulous 
public. And there are doubtless readers who 
may agree with her. But fiction (which 
deals with things that didn’t happen but 


might have), while it is the best of. all 
vehicles for presenting the basic dynamics 
of human relationships, is, by its very na- 
ture, an unconvincing witness as to disputed 
fact. “The Nurse’s Story” is a romanti- 
cized affidavit. 


HE thrilling possibilities of unfictional- 
ized narration are, on the other hand, 
vividly illustrated by another war book of 
the current week—Philip Gibbs’s “ The Soul 
of the War” (McBride, Nast, $1.75). 
Here, without pose, without affectation of 
supernormal insight or of military acumen 
or of prophetic ability to prejudge issues 
(those all but omnipresent egotisms and 
foibles of the professional observer in the 
field)—here are set down the actual experi- 
ences and the authentic emotional and in- 
tellectual reactions of a man who found 
himself on the spot in the midst of civili- 
zation’s débacle. Mr. Gibbs was a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Chron- 
icle. He had a roving commission, but no 
special privileges. But he brings us into 
very living touch with the quotidian soul of 
the time he describes. 


*““NOME-ALONGS” is what the green- 

goods gentlemen call nibblers at their 
proffered bait. I have just been one. I wanted 
to be entertained. I found, among the new 
books (Badger, $1.00), an alluring one with 
a colored cover-picture of the boardwalk at 
the American Mecca and the ripping title 
of “It Happened at Atlantic City.” And I 
fell for it. It is the story (by Thomas B. 
Senger) of a Philadelphia reporter sent 
down to nose out a social scandal, who 
becomes the chivalrous defender of a young 
heiress, the “ frame-up ” victim of a villain- 
ous aunt and her lover. The action drags. 
The plot creaks at the joints. The char- 
acters talk like stilted automatons. It is 
“ phoney ” fiction. 


HERE is probably no one “issue” in 
course of being tried out in America 
that forms a better touchstone of individ- 
ual attitude toward life than the prison- 
reform struggle. The mere words “ prison 
reform” dropped into a conversation make 
the faces of those present take on the re- 
spective looks of stand-pat-ism, open-door- 
ness and_ bromidity. “The Story of 
Canada Blackie” (Dutton, $1.00), by Anne 
P. Field, is written for the open-doorly- 
minded. It tells about one of the jail-birds 
who threw himself into the work headed 
by Mr. Osborne and Donald Lowrie. And 
while it is sentimentally told, it is manifestly 
and significantly true. J. B. Kerfoot. 
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RIEND: I see you have turned your wife’s picture to 
the wall. Isn’t that rather disrespectful? 

Winower: No; it seems more natural. You see, most 

of my time at home I spent in buttoning her up the back. 


“ ABREAST WITH THE TIMES” 





“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way” 


Our Literary Literature 


N recent literary columns we notice that Mr. H. G. Wells 
has been analyzed, described, depicted and otherwise 
written up by Mr. J. D. Beresford; that the same thing 
has been done to Mr. Anatole France and Arnold Bennett 
by Mr. W. L. George and Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, re- 
spectively. But who are Messrs. J. D. Beresford, W. L. 
George and F. J. Harvey Darton? Are they distinguished 
literary lights? We demand that somebody write them 
up and tell why they are writing up Messrs. Wells, France 
and Bennett. 
After this has been done, then we shall expect to have 
somebody else write up the somebody who has written up 
the three who have written up Wells, France and Bennett. 


OUR true Bostonian takes pride in the fact that his 
tvening Transcript puts the smallest head-lines over 
the most interesting news—and that he knows how to find 
the most interesting news under the smallest head-lines 
This is the true Bostonian’s notion of the pragmatic value 
of the highest education. 
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Harold and His Pa 


“1 SEE,” said Harold’s Pa, looking 

up sagely from his morning paper, 
“that the stock of gold in the United 
States Treasury is over two billions— 
larger than ever before in the history 
of the world.” 

Harold, who had just completed his 
first year in the high school and was 
deeply interested in politics and his- 
tory, was immediately impaled by his 
father’s remark. 

“Oh, father,” he exclaimed, “I am 
so glad you spoke of that, because it 
is something my teacher doesn’t make 
clear; but you know all about banks 
and banking, don’t you?” 

Harold’s father smiled. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, “I ought 
to. I’ve been an American business 
man for the past thirty years—fairly 
successful, too.” 

“ That’s splendid, father. Tell me how 
the money gets there and what happens 
when they spend it, and all about it.” 

Harold’s father twisted about in his 
chair until he got into an easy position. 

“Of course, Harold,” he said, “you 
will appreciate the fact that it requires 
a long experience and a superbly trained 
mind, such as I hope I have, to grasp 
our financial system.” 

“Well, then, pa, how did we get all 
that gold? Two billions, I think you 
said.” - 

“That is easy. It was the balance 
of trade in our favor.” 

“And what is a balance of trade?” 

“Why, Harold, it’s what the other 
countries have to pay us. They can’t 
pay us in goods, because, on account 
of the war, they are not making any, 
so they have to pay us in gold.” 

“Oh, of course, father. How stupid 
of me! But I heard you talking the 
other day about a deficit in the treas- 
ury. What is a deficit?” 

“T’m surprised, Harold, that you 
don’t know that. A deficit occurs, of 
course, when you are short of money.” 

“And, pa, you said that they had 
tried to make it up by some kind of 
things you called revenues, and that 
the income tax, which you didn’t like, 
was not what it ought to be.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, that’s true. So 
I did.” 

“Then, father, if there are two bil- 
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lions in gold in the treasury, what is 
a deficit doing there? I should think a 
deficit wouldn’t want to be hanging 
around there, and . 

“Wait, wait, Harold! Your young 
untrained mind is going too fast. 
That’s the other end. That’s our ex- 
pense account. The two billions is the 
reserve, and the deficit is what we run 
behind in case our revenues don’t meet 
the expense.” 

“Oh, yes, pa, now I see. But isn’t 
there a Federal Board?” 

“A Federal Reserve Board, Harold. 
Always be particular in your use of 
words to get them exact, especially 
in financial matters.” 

“Well, then, pa, why doesn’t the 
Federal Reserve Board take away 
enough of the reserve and put it in 
the other place where the deficit is and 
scare it away, and then maybe you 
wouldn’t have to pay any income tax? 
And does Congress have anything to 
do with it? Do you know, father, I 
don’t understand why, if there is all 
this money, we can’t use some of it. 
We have to fight for our country to keep 
it, and there’s two whole billions in gold, 
and Willie Jones’s mother in the house 











FOOTBALL TERM 
BOXING THE TACKLE 


back of us told Willie they couldn’t 
pay the rent this month, and I want a 
Ford the worst way, and there are lots 
ef others who need things, and I don’t 
think it’s fair.” 

Harold’s father shook his head. 

“T’m afraid, my son,” he said, 
“that you are too young to grasp the 
idea.” 

“But you. are a wonderful man, pa, 
and you’ve been in business for thirty 
years, and I’ve heard you telling other 
men about our financial system and 
banks and loans and deposits, and think 
out of your vast knowledge you might 
try to tell me about why we haven’t 
any more money, and the Federal Re- 
serve, and gold and silver, and all 
about it. My! That two billions makes 
my mouth water!” 

Harold’s father’s face set with a 
grim determination. 

“T will,” he said. “Listen to every 
word I say and don’t ask me to repeat 
it. I will explain it all in a few telling, 
simple sentences, and if you don’t 
understand it when I get through 
it won’t be your fault, Harold. The 
circulation of all banks, my boy, 
is protected by the gold _ reserve 
which is carried to protect the 
medium of exchange and is thereby 
enhanced when the balance of 
trade is in our favor. Now, the 
Federal Reserve Board has been 
appointed for the purpose of cre- 
ating emergency money in place 
of gold when necessary, and this 
great body works independently 
of the Ways. and Means Com- 
mittee. Also the loans and dis- 
counts are determined by the 
crops, which move once a year, 
and inasmuch as labor determines 
the price of gold, it therefore fol- 
lows that any division of labor 
based upon discrimination would 
result in repudiation, this being 
the cause of vital disorders and 
social chaos. Have I said enough? ” 

Harold’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Thank you, pa,” he said. “I 
never understood about it before. 
It is all wonderful, and I am so 
proud to have such a father. Will 
you excuse me, as, before I forget 
it, I want to run over and tell 
Willie Jones’s mother all that you 
have said?” 
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POPULAR CONCEPTIONS 
HAPPY DAYS IN THE HOME OF A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL 
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Tipsy Neighbor: 


Candy 


_ a lot of candy we Americans 

are eating! There must be sta- 
tistics about it somewhere, but they 
are not needed to prove the fact. 
Every one can see that for himself. 
There is candy for the million and 
candy for the nice, candy by the box 
at a dollar a pound and candy by the ton 
at a price a mere cent or two a pound 
above the cost of sugar. Wherever 
one goes he is apt to find the candies 
of some of the most approved makers 
kept and sold along with the cheaper 
grades. The village stores have them 
throughout all the summer-vacation 
region. Every family nowadays seems 
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to include more or less candy in its 
diet. The per capita consumption must 
be two or three times higher than 
it was a generation ago. 

No doubt it is one result of cheap 
sugar, which has also developed the 
jam and marmalade industry, though 
not yet to match England. Also of 
cheap glucose and other cheapnesses 
not catalogued. And perhaps it is a 
token of the turning away from rum. 
Sweets seem to be a means of unin- 
toxicating stimulation. They satisfy 
a craving; and though they are 
liable to abuse, the consequences are 
not as disastrous as those that follow 
over-consumption of rum. Neithet 
is there as yet in the minds of 




















THERE’S SOMETHIN’ I DON’T LIKE ABOUT YOU, AND I THINK IT’S YOUR FACE 


the virtuous or efficient the stern 
antipathy to candy that there is to 
cigarettes. No corporation, not even 
any candy company, has yet given 
notice that no candy-eaters will be 
employed. 

But, of course, that will come in 
time. It will be disclosed to the per- 
ceptive that the future of a people 
with prospects otherwise fair is being 
overcast and imperilled by the candy 
habit. Then candy will develop its 
Danielses and its Doctor Peases, and 
the movement against it will get a 
standing with the movements against 
the other solaces and will have an em- 
blem and a place on the ticket on 
election day. 
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Realizing an Ideal Little over a year ago the men who form the Denby organization 
saw the fruition of an ideal, when the first Denby truck went 
into actual service. 


True, these men had been building trucks for years—good trucks, trucks 
that represented the best of their day, and achieved a success worthy of 
their quality. 


New Ideas But in the Denby truck they were able for the first time to produce a 
commercial motor-vehicle that represented the ripest fruits of their experi- 
ence. They were unhampered by established policies regarding type; 
they had no obsolete parts or machinery to consider; they were able to 
adopt new ideas of proven worth without fear. 


In a dozen different features of design and construction the Denby marked 
a new standard of efficient, economical service. 


Public Recogni- Public opinion was not slow in recognizing this fact. The business has 


tion grown with wonderful strides, It has become necessary to secure a new 
factory, which will give us five and six-tenths acres of ground space. 
Denby trucks are made in four units of capacity, priced as follows: 
Four Units Type U— %-ton (including open body) $ 890 
Type B— 1-ton ; : ; - 14% 5 
Type D—1}4-ton ° ° . - 1,685 
Type E— 2-ton . . ° - 1,985 


. *1,3: Type U—the latest Denby model—is designed primarily for the small business. We 
Business-Building have put into operation on it the Denby Business-Building and Sales Efficiency Service 
Service —perhaps the most radical step in co-operation ever taken by a manufacturer. It is de- 

signed to make the truck driver a real salesman, capable of building and increasing 

business. And we have appropriated $3,000, to be awarded to those students showing 

the most progress. 

This service is merely the latest manifestation of the Denby creed—that 
ur Cree gp l- : “ 

no Denby truck is satisfactory unless the owner is getting 100 percent 

efficiency from it in every way. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


405 Holbrook Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Descriptive literature of any or all Denby 
models wil be mailed on request 
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No Limit 


The newly rich couple went at once 
to New York with two friends. They 
visited one of the noted cafés for lunch. 
As they seated themselves Mrs. Parvenu 
whispered to her husband: 

“Ask for a menu, Jack.” 

Parvenu puffed out his chest and 
chuckled. 

“One menu only?” he said. “ One 
menu for four? No, no; I'll do the 
thing well, now I’ve started it. Here, 
waiter, four menus—fresh ones, mind, 
and see that they’re not overdone.” 

—Argonaut. 


Not Dangerous 

“You criticize us,” said the Chinese 
visitor, “ yet I see all your women have 
their feet bandaged.” 

“ That is an epidemic,” it was explained 
to him gently, “‘ which broke. out in 1914. 
Those are called spats.” 

—Washington Post. 





Full Speed Ahead 


He was the slowest boy on earth, and 
had been sacked at three places in two 
weeks, so his parents had apprenticed 
him to a naturalist. But even he found 
him slow. It took him two hours to give 
the canaries their seed, three to stick a 
pin through a dead butterfly, and four 
to pick a convolvulus. The only point 
about him was that he was willing. 

“And what,” he asked, having spent 
a whole afternoon changing the gold- 
fishes’ water, “ shall I do now, sir?” 

The naturalist ran his fingers through 
his locks. 

“ Well, Robert,” he replied at length, 
“T think you might now take the tortoise 
out for a run.”—Christian Register | 





SHE: I suppose the duke has landed 
estates? 

He: Landed one every time he mar- 
ried, but he managed to run through 
‘em all.—Boston Transcript. 





Hoxus: Closefist claims that when 
charity is needed he is always the first 
to put his hand in his pocket. 

Poxus: Yes; and he keeps it there 
A HUSBANDETTE IN THE MAKING till the danger is over.—Topeka Journal. 











Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Lire is for sale by all newsdeal 


Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to sellers in all the principal cities in_the world, The foreign trade supplied from 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- Lire’s London Office, Rolls: House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 





25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great licited contributions. 
114 Southampton Row, London, C. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired 
by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. own Carbonic Gas. 


Gomer things which delight 
the epicure are achieved by . 
felicitous human skill in the 


To quench hot 


art of pleasing the palate. But weather thirst drink 


Perrier is a matchless product of 7/¢ Champagne 
of Table Waters. 


the supreme mistress of delectable 
delights— Nature herself. Its 
sparkling brilliance and its cap- 
tivating superior delicacy are 
exclusively the gift of Nature. 





Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There 
is no saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 





N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout Bubbling with its 





























Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. E>: 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 
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Colonel Fox-Huntey: ** How aRE YOU GETTING ON WITH THAT NEW NEIGHBOUR OF youRS?”™ 
M.F.H.: “Ou, spLenpipty! HE Is A MAN OF TASTE.” 


Colonel Fox-Hunter (surprised): ‘* WHat! Has HE YOUR PASSION FOR ANTIQUES?” 
M.F.H. (with finality): “Hz nas. He stocks ‘JoHNNiE Wacker’ Rep LaBEL IN THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 





All the experience of unbroken family management since 1820 is inside every ‘* Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle. 
Our policy of liberal anticipation will continue to guarantee the maintenance of “ Johnnie Walker" quality regardless 
of increased sales. Every drop of Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS. & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Wuisxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, ScoTLanp. 
























Mrs. Exe: 


dinners. 
Exe: 


Mrs. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made more 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in | 


delightful and healthful. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


stamps. 


“Pa, what does it mean when a public 
man is said to be at the zenith of his 


popularity?” 
“Tt means, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50 cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


Here’s an invitation from 
Mrs. Boreleigh to one of her tiresome 
I hate them. 

Why not plead that you have a 
previous engagement? 

Exe: That would be a lie. 
Edith, dear, write Mrs. Boreleigh that we 
accept with pleasure. 

—Boston Transcript. 


my son,” 

feated candidate: ruefully, 

about ready to hit the toboggan.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


replied the de- 
“that he is 

















UP TO YOU! 


Classy and unique! Oper- 
ated by a finger which lifts 
the contents. 


“UP FO You" 
No metal springs, clamps, 
or pressure to crush or 
bruise the cigarettes. 
Made of leather, inside 
and out. Size 3x2 in., 
weight loz. In genuine 
black seal or imported pig- 
skin. Price $1. A special 
one for full dress in da x4 
white Morocco for $1.2: 

All postage paid. With — 
initials embossed or In gold leaf, 
250 additional. 





Here’s a Case That’s 


UP-T0-YOU Case Co., Brattleboro, Vermont 





Difficult 


The adjutant was lecturing to the sub- 
alterns of the battalion. 

“In the field,” he said, “it is now 
incumbent upon an officer to make him- 
self look as much like a man as possible.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“That is, I mean,” he explained, “as 
much like a soldier as possible.” 

—London Mirror. 


COOLING SUMMER BEVERAGES 
Bacardi Rickey — Cocktail — Highball 
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BOTTLE 


sent free 


It destroys the germs 
before trouble 









can start 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, think first of 
Dioxogen, the pure peroxide of hydrogen that needs no 
questionable acetanilid to preserve it. Dioxogen prevents 
infection. Its use is the best health insurance. Don’t run 
chances with cheap S/eaching peroxides. ‘To enable you to 
judge, we will send you a trial bottle, this size, on request. 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 
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~ EGYPTIAN ] 


| DEITIES | 


“The Utmost in 
Plain End or Cork 


Rople on ioe | 

re Deities to 
other cigarette. 
25¢ 


Makers of the Grad Tarush 
and Foyptian Cigarettes inthe World 
ee 




































EAT AND GNOW THIN. 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


Without 
Wrinkles 
Net, $1.00 
(Postage extra) 
At any bookstore 


E. P. 


The advice and the Mahdah menus in this book 
have been successfully tried by thousands. 





DUTTON & CO., N. Y. 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 





| . CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,! N.Y. 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Toursin INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 























STUDY IN EXPRESSION 


THIS IS 
SOLD 


RANT CHARGE OF TWENTY 
PORTION FOR THE SAME FRUIT 


A FRUIT GROWER 
HIS GRAPEFRUIT TO A MIDDLEMAN 
AT A NET PROFIT OF FORTY CENTS A BOX— 
EIGHTY IN A BOX—GAZING AT THE RESTAU- 
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The Jews of America and the 
Frank Case 


ABBI SAMUEL PRICE, of 
Springfield, wrote a letter on 
August 23d to the Springfield Repub- 
lican about the Leo Frank case, in 
which he said: 


It has always been the misfortune 
of the Jewish people to be treated 
collectively, not individually, for 
whenever one of them committed a 
crime the entire race was held re- 
sponsible and had to pay the penalty. 
History therefore shows us _ that 
whenever a Hebrew was involved 
in a notorious lawsuit the people of 
his race have always sought to de- 
fend him, for indirectly they were 
actually defending themselves. 

When Frank was convicted for the 
alleged murder of Mary Phagan, the 
Hebrews of the United States felt 
that they were all destined to suffer 
the consequemces. They therefore 
instituted a lively propaganda in his 
defense, inducing many American 
citizens to write to ex-Governor 
Slaton, asking him to change the 
death sentence to life imprisonment. 
The Hebrews were heartily joined by 
the. press of the country, and their 
purpose was finally achieved. The 
Christian population of Georgia, ut- 
terly disappointed at the commutation 
of Frank’s sentence, then boycotted 
the Jews, sending out circulars 
broadcast, asking the people not to 
patronize the Hebrews. The boycott 
was effective to a large extent, so 
that many wealthy Jewish merchants 
were reduced to sheer poverty... . 
After a short interval the Gentiles 
realized their wrong in discriminat- 
ing unjustly against the Jew, and 
peace was gradually being restored, 
but the lynching of Frank has again 
revived the mob spirit and rekindled 
the flame of race prejudice. 


That seems a fair statement of what 
happened. A Jew got into serious 
trouble in Georgia, and the Jews in 
general rallied to get him out of it. 
That stirred up race feeling. 

It does not appear that race preju- 
dice condemned Frank. Many North- 
ern people think so because they have 
read about the case only in Northern 
papers that took the Jewish dope. 
Suspicion was slow to fasten on Frank. 
Of the twenty-three grand jurors who 
indicted him four were Jews. But it 
was as Rabbi Price says;,once he was 
indicted, Jews from everywhere pitched 
in to get him off, got the best lawyers 
possible for him—the firm in which 
(Tom Watson says) Governor Slaton 
was a secret partner; swore his char- 
acter was good, whereas on his sexual 
side it seems to have been rotten. 

There is little to convince a dispas- 
sionate inquirer that Frank did not get 
justice from the Georgia jurymen. 
What stirred race feeling was not 
Frank’s crime, but the organized effort 
of the Jews of the United States to 
get him off. Rabbi Price bids his 
brethren take no further action in the 
Frank case as Jews. He justifies the 
Jews of America in their defense of 
Frank, but he does not like the results 
of it. His advice is good. 


















































































Welcome Home! 
Maybe “home” to you is a mansion, maybe it’s a 
cottage, but it’s some spot full of ole time memories 
made sweeter by the passin’ years. 





N° place is““home,” really “home,” 


until time has made it so. 


No tobacco is the really comforting 
smoke it should be until time has 
brought out the best that is in it. 

And VELVET is the tobacco that Nature 


and time have brought to full, mel- 
low smoking perfection. 

That’s why VELVET is given 
fy) not less than two years for ageing. 
Ss There is no way we know of to cut 
¥ down that time. The VELVET 
way is the Natural way of bringing 
out every trace of flavor and fragrance 
tobacco possesses, and of taking out 

every trace of rawness or “bite.” 


Panama-Pacific Exposition’s highest award—The Grand Prix 
—has been awarded to VELVET “‘for its superior quality.’’ 


oliggelte Myers Jebacco Cx 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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Its a Pe 
to drive ordinary nails or 
tacks into your newly- || 
papered walls. Have you 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


and other Moore Push devices for hanging 
your pictures? They will save your walls. 
The sharp steel points scarcely make 
a mark, 

The transparent glass Push-Vins are neat and 
dainty. They're just the thing for pretty j 
silk-corded calendars, pennants, etc. You 
simply push them in with your per 
fingers. 2 sizes 1 Oc packet 

For your heavy pictures, hall racks, etc. weigh- 
ing up to 100 Ibs. use Moore Pushless Hangers—m 
the Hanger with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c per packet. 

At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other 
ave res or send 10c for samples and illustrated 
booklet, How to Place Your Pictures, 































2°: 25 MOORE’ PLISH.PIN CO. 178 Berkley St, Philatelohia, Pa, <=) y) 
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Still Dreaming 


N one respect Mr. Bryan, Colonel 

Villard, Miss Jane Addams and 
Bishop Greer are just like Abou Ben 
Adhem. They all love their fellow- 
men. 

But in another respect they are not 
like Abou at all, for the line says he 
“ Waked one morn from a deep dream 
of peace.” 

None of the shove worthies has 
waked from his dream as yet. 
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ND now for the fashions, for society, 
for sparkling fiction—for all the interests 


of fashionable women. 






























Harper’s Bazar! 


FASHIONS ? 


Of course! Every number of the Bazar contains 
the newest gowns and hats from Paris, the smartest 
things from the New York shops. But the Bazar 
is not a// fashions. There is no padding. Rather, 
it brings you, freshly each month, the very best 
things and the most practical, _ adaptable ‘things. 
The illustrations are since 
the two best fashion artists in Paris, Soulie and 
Erte, have arranged to draw exclusively for Harper's 
Bazar. You need their fresh inspiration in your 
own Fall wardrobe. 


SOCIETY ? 

Again the Bazar leads. Among its regular con- 
tributors are Lady Randolph Churchill and Mrs. 
Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer. Many other women 
of society contribute occasionally (look for a very 
notable group of articles in the current October 
Number). The point of view of these women you 
can get in only two ways—by talking with them 
personally, or by reading their articles that appear 
exclusively in Harper’s Bazar. 


AND FICTION P 

This is where she who reads the Bazar scores 
heavily over all of the younger, less finished maga- 
zines that aim to instruct, but never, never, never 
to amuse! Despite all its practical features, the 
Bazar finds space also for novels by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Alice Duer Miller; and for short stories 
by the most entertaining writers. Therefore—like 
any really worth-while friend—Harper’s Bazar 
contrives to be amusing as well as serviceable. 





Use the coupon below 


corner of this page, sign 


oN. Pin a dollar bill to the 
} 
7 


Harper's Bazar — the 
regular price, bought sepa- 


%, ¢, rately, is $1.50. 
20, 9 XQ 


Think of these things all together—think of 
the whole glittering length of Fifth Avenue, 
think of Hyde Park in London, of the Rue de 
la Paix in Paris, and instantly you will think of 


Begin with the great October ‘‘Advance Winter Fashions’’ 


Harpers Bajar 


and mail it. You will 
> receive ten numbers of 
Mp 
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Number of 


SPECIAL — TEN NUMBERS for ONE DOLLAR 


| 
| 


OCTOBER— Advance Winter Fashions MARCH— The Spring Mode 


NOVEMBER— The Winter Mode APRIL— Easter | 
DECEMBER— Christmas Gifts MAY— Bride’s 
JANUARY— Southern Fashions JUNE— Summer Fashions 


JULY— 


FEBRUARY~—Advance Spring Fashions Summe: Life 


Y using the coupon at once, your special ten months sub- 

B scription to Harper’s Bazar will begin with the October 
Advance Winter Fashions Number, now ready. This | 
number contains not only the best of the new Paris fashions, but | 
also a notable group of articles by Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, | 


ton Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, and other contributors to the Bazar. 
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—even this old boy 
‘is hitting on 
all cylinders 







BUT-" 
HesWasting Fuel 


Don’t think, because 
your. engine is hitting 
on all cylinders you’re 
getting maximum serv- 
ice! This old boy is 
giving light all right, 
but he’s certainly de- 
vouring fuel. Your en- 
gine might be running 
to suit you, but how do you know you're 
not wasting gas? 

Write for new Carburetor facts you’ve 
probably never heard of—learn how the 
New Stromberg Carburetor will in- 

crease the power, speed, accelera- 
tion and gas economy of your 
car whether it is new or old, 

Be sure to state name, model and 
year of your car—learn how the 

















‘Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Dept. B-64 E. 25th St , Chicago 








The Epicure and the Vegetarian 


Brown is no tenuous 
Nibbler—a_ strenuous 

ight of the Platter we found him. 
Far from luxurious, 





Jones is penurious— 

Fears of extravagance hound him. 
* Stroll up the avenue,” 
Jones said: “ We have a new 

Cook who is surely a winner.” 

Brown said: “ You bet your eyes! 
Here’s where I Fletcherize.” 

Soon they were seated at dinner. 
“Now,” said our Sybarite, 
Tucking his bib aright, 

“Bring on the food—I’m your man, sir.” 
Given to gluttony, 

Soup and roast mutton, he 

Reckoned a requisite answer. 

Horrors! His rapture dies! 
Fronting his captured eyes 

Glowered a motto too hateful. 
“From food carnivorous 
Heaven deliver us.” 

Such was the message ungrateful. 
Dinner came on—oh, me! 

Blissful economy— 

Filet de peanut au brisket, 

Flanked by a slice or two 

(Some say it’s nicer, too), 
Fricasseed chickweed with biscuit. 

“ Now, though I am in a 

Fix, I'll show ‘stamina 

Worthy a Brown’s reputation. 
Thus spoke his vanity— 
Brown's mortal sanity 

Yielded to bitter starvation. 

Reft of mentality, 
Clutching his palate, he 
Fractured the ominous quiet; 
Then, like a martyr, he 
Severed an artery, 
Crying, “I die for my diet!” 
—Cleveland Piain Dealer. 
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By the author of *‘ The Helmet of Navarre” 


STRAIGHT DOWN 
THE 
CROOKED LANE 


BY BERTHA RUNKLE 


A straightaway story of love, loyalty and mystery about folks that are 
recognizably human and therefore intelligently interesting. The narrative—as 
readers of Bertha Runkle would expect—gets off handily in the first chapter, and 
moves always forward. Narratives don’t always do that these days. The author's 
happy gift of unviolent humor was never put to such steady and successful use. 

















































The novel opens amidst society people of Newport, who are viewed with the e 
eyes of neither the muckraker nor i ak It shifts to army life scenes in the A M a Cc C ar et 
Philippines, which the author, herself the wife of an officer sometime resident there, || | ol P 
knows intimately. Chiefly concerned in it are the Auk, who stands by her lazy, | 
rich, and fine stepfather > ¢ oem her - — _ a a 
far from bad mother; and a Lieutenant in the Army ; and there are a number o . : ° 
clearly drawn subordinate characters. Behind the whole story and motivating it, good motor tire is a magic carpet 


is the enormous, mysterious, unlucky Plassey Diamond. to whisk you swiftly and comfort- 
Perhaps “Straight Down the Crooked Lane” is the kind of a novel you like. ably where business calls or pleasure 





since Frontispiece and jacket in colors by William Van waits. It should never destr oy the 
— Dresser. Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. magical illusion by intruding upon you 
rian AT ALL BOOKSTORES . its own mechanical personality. The 
instant a tire calls attention to itself it 

Published by THE CENTURY CO. New York City ceases to be a good tire. And the best 
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thing we can say about 


Kelllky- 
Sprimgfielld| 


je a Tires is that you scarcely ever have to 
Us Yt think about them. 
It is a matter of record that ninety- 
nine per cent of Kelly-Springfield Tires 
| run their full mileage without the 
| slightest necessity for adjustment. It is 
ie this fact that permits the following very 
Tl liberal basis of adjustment in the rare 
| 
| 

















eyes! 


, sir. 
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cases where adjustments are required: 


Plain tread, 5,000 miles; Kant Slip, 6,000 miles. 
In Ford sizes, Plain tread, 6,000 miles; Kant Slip, 
7,500 miles. 


ie US Kelly-Sprinefield TireCo. 
| Gs ns SL. Y — 


Stalled Motorist: MY BOY, I HOPE THAT’S GASOLINE IN Branches in all principal cities 
THAT JUG, 

Native: GEE! I HOPE IT AIN’T—IT’D TASTE LIKE TH’ 
DICKENS ON PANCAKES! 
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good bye to 
hot water scarcity 
when you install a [7 
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Automatic Water Heater | 


The water heater that is 


a 
2 
f YUMYOOLYS 
MAGAZINE 
endorsed by men who 


know—architects, plumb- 
ers, mechanical engineers 
—wonderfully simple and en- 


tirely automatic—heats water 
as it flows—furnishes inexhaustible, steaming hot 


| water on the turn of a hot water faucet anywhere in 
the house—the laundry—the garage—very inexpen- 
PEACE AD y OC A EB sive—burns gas only when water is being drawn— 
Write for the Hot Water PANY ca 
HUMPHREY, COMPA 
Box 101 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
my — 
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Strange as it may seem, all Peace advocates 
do not “advocate” alike. 
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Indeed not. Some believe in one kind of 
Peace. Others in another kind. And so on. 
Sometimes they almost quarrel about their dif- 
ferent Peace views. 


Free War Editorial 


EWSPAPER editors who may sud- 
denly need a good war editorial 

will find the following perfectly harm- 
less and are welcome to use it gratis. 
It is drawn up so as to be as sense- 
less as most war editorials and at the 


In a brilliant article in the October EVERY- 





BODY’S William Hard will present the various ' same time to give the impression that : 
and numerous kinds of Peace advocated by , the writer possesses a more or less FT 
numerous and various kinds of advocates. ( complete knowledge of the universe 
5 coupled with unlimited perspicacity : de 
\ 
° . The war in Europe drags its weary The | 
He will show you why Jane Addams believes length onward. While there is still T 
in her kind of Peace and William Jennings Bryan much that is not clear concerning : hi 
: ° ° the tactics of the various generals, ome 
in his kind, and why John Hays Hammond enough is already known to prove — 
agrees with neither of them and believes in a conclusively that the duration of the ety 
re perfectly good brand of his own “| war will be more than another year. = 
‘| . \ As predicted in these columns well” 
v7 several weeks ago, the Allies will horses 
s 


—not « 


hardly make any material progress 
until aggressive measures are under- 
taken. Germany, on the other hand, 
feels that it can reasonably count 
on the sympathy of the Kaiser ir 
any emergency that might arise, and | 
this, of course, materially enhances 

the difficulties of reliable prognosti- 

cation. Such news as we have 

been able to get from Petrograd is 

more or less reassuring to people 

who wanted such things to happen, 
although in other quarters it has had 

the effect of upsetting calculations. 

The war is very horrible, but at the 

same time it is a splendid thing 

for many business interests, and 
therefore it is not wise to denounce 

it without first taking everything 

into consideration. 


Whether you believe in Peace or War, don’t 
miss this article in 
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The Newer Bridegroom 
eases is a fashion in bridegrooms, 


as in other victims of woman’s 
capgice. Time was when the silk- 
hatted, pearl-trousered, chrysanthe- 
mum-buttonholed variety was the 
order of the day. This ephemeral and 
conspicuous creature flitted along the 
corridors of Pullmans and in hotel 
lobbies with his pearl-colored bride 
by his side, dimly conscious of out- 
side scrutiny, but hypnotized by love 
out of any sense of shame in his tem- 
porary metamorphosis. 

Where, we wonder, has this creature 
vanished? Bridegrooms, indeed (who 
to the experienced eye may still be dis- 
tinguished), no longer parade in cos- 
tume. The truth appears to be that 
young people know each other better 
than they did. The auto is a great 
mixer. Woman no longer is gentle, 
timid, yielding, ncr man a creature set 
apart as something to be festooned 
on a gala occasion. Marriage is an 
incident. While it is doubtless still 
the chief sporting event, there are so 
many others that it is no longer cele- 
brated by sartorial crudities. The 
pearl-colored-trousered era is a relic 
of the past. A bridegroom nowadays 
is one who has been so much in public 
with his wife before they are married 
that any scenic celebration of a honey- 
moon would be regarded as a highly 
ridiculous superfluity. 


FUNABOUT FORDS 


A regular book of side splitting funniest 
x “& stories and poems about Ford autos. 64 pages, 
t = board cover,2colors. Only 25c prepaid. 


The Howell Co., 608 S. Dearborn St. Dept 2466, Chicago 


They Hold Even In Fly Time 


Some test for a horse nail! The horse stamps and 
kicks in his efforts to “swat the fly.” Fairly fights 
at times. And the little nails—if 


Capewell—hold the shoe 


Wouldn't it pay you to see that “ Cape- 
well” nails are always used on your 
horses? Best in the world at a fair price 
—not cheapest regardless of quality. 























HAVONE 


HE man of fashion is most care- 
ful of the accessories. He 
knows theimportance of details. 

That is why you find him carrying 
a Havone Cigarette Case. 

He wouldn’t think of smoking (or 
offering to his friends) cigarettes that 
are crushed and broken—that have 
tumbled about in a box or in the 
ordinary case. 


























The Forget-meenot 


The Havone met with his instant 
approval—a compact case that keeps 
each cigarette in its own compart- 
ment—clean and straight and in- 
viting. 

The Havone is filled as easily and as quickly 
as the ordinary case. 

Havone Cigarette Cases are made in Ster- 
ling Silver-plate, in Solid Sterling, 10K Gold 
and 14K Gold—Prices, $3.50 up. 

If your dealer hasn’t stocked up on the 
HAVONE, send us $3.50 and we will 
mail you one direct—either plain finished, 
or with monogram spot, or one of the all- 
over patterns. Atany rate, send us your 
mame on a post-card for one of our hand- 
some catalogues. 


HAVONE CORPORATION 
Dept. C , 21-23 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


of Gifts 
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MEDICAL scientist has recently 
invented a scale for finding out 

the weight of the head. It is done by a 
system of slides. It is complicated, but 
said to be accurate. If it does you any 
good to know how much your head 
weighs, our medical friend will tell you. 
It is probably as useful as the al- 
leged discovery of the North Pole. 
Maybe it is the forerunner of another 
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discovery which will tell us how much 





our souls weigh. Some souls, we 
are informed, are larger than others. 
Others are denser—having, so to speak, 
more body to them. 

But there are other things besides 
the weight of a soul that count, such 
as resistance, speed and durability. 
We should first have to get a stand- 
ard in souls and judge others by it. 











Let us take the soul of a newspaper 





editor, which is fairly uniform, and 
compare others with it. We should 
then arrive at a basis of comparison. 

Recipe: First catch your news- 
paper editor’s soul. 
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Listerine 1s a superior dentifrice, | 
because it is liquid. A liquid can 
protect those surfaces of the teeth 
which the brush cannot cleanse. 

A tooth which is decayed on its side or 
rear surface is just as unsound as a tooth 
which is decayed on its front surface. 

Sound Teeth 
Promote Better Health 


Brush your teeth with 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 
—then use diluted Listerine to rinse your 
mouth and spaces between your teeth. 

Listerine,the liquidantiseptic, 
is a household necessity. It 
should be employed to prevent 
infection of cuts and wounds; its 
use after shaving is beneficial 
and agreeable. 

Avoid substitutes; refuse im- 
itations in ordinary medicine 
bottles. Demand the genuine 
Listerine in original package— 
round bottle—brown wrapper. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Four Sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri Toronto, Canada 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 


| 


qc 


ll 
ll 


Educational Directory 
of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
colleges than in any other publica- 
tion—the widest, the best, and the 
most dependable selection. 


Would you not like to have your own 
child go to school with children whose 
parents read Harper’s Magazine? 
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WANTED Competent and reliable young gentleman or 
lady to take agency for leading brand of cig- 
arettes. This isan opportunity to establish a regular and increasing 
income with very little effort. Address with references, 
P. O. BOX 372, Madison Square, New York City. 














Life’s Short Story Contest 


First Prize $1000 
Second Prize 500 
Third Prize 250 


OW short can a short story be and 
still be a short story? LiFe 
would like to know. So would every 
writer, and, therefore, all writers are 
invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 
short stories. For the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 19015, 
it will award three prises—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. To illustrate: 
if the accepted story is one hundred words 
in length, then the author will receive 
$140, or ten cents a word for the fourteen 
hundred words which he did not write. 
For what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the accepted 
story is fourteen hundred and ninety-nine 
words in length, the author will receive 
ten cents. This story, however, will 
stand an equal chance of winning the 
prize with one which is very much 
shorter (say, one. hundred words), as 
each story will be judged strictly on its 
merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in LiFe 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
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that’s all you need to 
know aboutaGlove.” 


“Highty—tighty!—One of 
those sweeping, egotistical, 
advertising slogans,”’ you 
say. But isn’t it some- 
thing more? 


How many things that are 
bought and sold have given 
satisfaction for over one 
and a third centuries? 


Fownes Gloves have. 


, 
**'* * Fownes 
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“The Beau Brummell” 


Men Who @are fer Appearance 


Should Wear 


THE MAGIC FIGURE MOLD 


To preserve a good form or remedy a faulty one. 
By wearing this open mesh elastic garment, a smart, well set-up 
is instantly obtained. 

THE BEAU BRUMMEL FOR MEN 
THE BEAUTY MOLD FOR WOMEN 
Will line up and perfect an already good form. 

IF REMODELING IS REQUIRED, a reduction of two to four 
inches may be secured over abdomen, seat and thighs, and on the 
inner as well as outer side of legs, without one moment’s delay, 

diet, or discomfort of any kind. 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW METHOD 
Reduction is not obtained by Sweating 
These garments cause no heat, are scientifically correct, carry 
weight, relieve strain, improve facial expression, stimulate circula- 
tion, benefit health, and beautify the figure. Have no injurious 

qualities, and remain in place. 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
We make them to individual measure in varying lengths for men 
and women and sell them direct. 

Write for illustrated booklet with full description. 


POSITIVELY THE ONLY FIGURE MOLD IN EXISTENCE 
Foreign and domestic patents granted and pending. 
FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 

54-D E. Broad St. 











Columbus, Ohio 
— — 














out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, the 
best. The authors of these twelve 
<a stories will be asked to become judges 
of the whole contest, which will then 
include all the stories published. These 
) twelve authors will decide which are 
the best three stories, in the order of 
their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, 0. course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own story 
first, so that the final result may probably 
be determined by the combined second, 
third and fourth choices of all the judges. 
This will not affect the results. In case 
of a division among the judges the Edi- 
tors of Lire will cast the deciding vote. 
The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will be 
accepted as fast as they can be read and 
passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 











“PRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A." NO.8 


John Hancock—fither of the Revolution” 


the Declaration of Independence his name may be read without spectacles. His signature was the 
fai subected to the watkdd mice Srious Staze doctmmane ln the scat sehiadc sonst John Hanaock 
pledged his life and his fortune to the cause of the Revolution. He was one of the richest men in 
the colonies, holding investments in banks, breweries, stores, hotels, and also owning a 
fleet of vessels. The seizure of one of these precipitated the Boston massacre. In Revo- 
lutionary days and until his death he was a popular idol. When it was proposed to bony 
bard Boston, though it would have resulted in greater personal loss to him than to 
any other property owner, he begged that no regard be paid to him because of his 
financial interests. While Hancock did not sign the Constitution of the United 
States, he used his great influence in its behalf which awakened the gratitude 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised of Washington: He was repossessing in manner, and passionately fond of the ele. 
to keep duplicate copies. All manuscripts gant pleasures of life, ° dancing, music, concerts, routs, assemblies, card parties, 
must be at Lue wties bey Baye Bee ol tich wines, social dinners and festivities” Until the end of his life the people of 
received after thst date will be por Massachusetts delighted to honor him. In the stirring events preceding the |, 
ered. Each apo = send in as —— egret ie a and a se of the Sons / 
many manuscripts ga he sires | | of Liber: To this titles worker for American Independence Liberty wasthe /< 
el tee Editors Baha tron the very breath of life. He would have frowned upon any legislation which would / — 
Bea restrict the natural rights of man, and would have voted NO to prohibition en: | 
® actments. It was upon the tenets of our National Spoken Word that Anheuser: 
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and breadth of the Free Republic their honest brews are famed for quality, pu- 





right to debar the contributions. 
X ; 
at = — || Busch 58 years ago founded their great institution. Today hout the length 
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eH || rity, mildness and exquisite flavor. Their brand BUDWEISER has daily 
ys | ee era at an ape aante pee 
} L || demand. Its sales exceed any other beer by millions of bottles. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH : ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
ance plant — covers 142 acres. 
OLD 2) 
ne. ST ee ‘ 
yell set-up - SSS ’ 
EN PARK HOTEL 
AEN =a ———————— = = —~ 
m, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
wo to four A luxurious all-year health and pleas- : vn mn 2 , ai 
= ty Pom ure resort, featuring the famous P Abolish the Monkey House ! detectives who arrest sROCERE persons 
¥ : : who dare not make a fight. The place 
Mount Clemens Mineral Baths HERE has been another Central- ought to be cleaned up If the 
= These wonderful curative baths are unsur- Park-monkey-house scandal. A —— c i cilities 
g passed by any in the world for their remark- oe ’ monkeys have such a bad effect on 
<p eh able resulte in the relief and cure of young man was sent to Blackwell ° deportment send them to the Bronx, 
injurious | | RHEUMATISM Island for = months for ae where the primates live without 
; and kindred di A is shows 125 women in the monkey house. is ini Wiis ‘ = . 
GEONS one Nindes Bae nage gone awe 128 te a be y A r scandal. Whether the trouble in the 
| for men 65-gallon bath. riends say he was not guilty, an Central Park house is with the monkeys 
The Park Hotel offers every excellence of that he accepted the sentence because and their visitors or with the detec- 
o urroun » i isine. ® - : . . . ° 
STENCE ni, sing, boating. Hotel and bathe nde he was scared and feared to be dis- tives and blackmailers, it constitutes a 
ing. one roof; open all year; American plan. . . . elite 
wate Son ELhauenaven peoenel gm graced forever if he made a fuss. nuisance that ought to be abated, 
\NY | rd K It is an old story that the monkey Close the house; that is the thing 
, Ohio house is infested with blackmailers and to do. It is too malodorous. 
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| “Sanguinary |_ 
| Jeremiah” is |— 
| another of Old |_ iain 
| Man Curry’s | ‘mica fh 
_| horses. Sangui- |_ | Sinaton of Tomnonseas 
_| nary Jeremiah |~ Lf Daley, tems, 
_| trains and runs |_ Paris for Maillard 
. t h a t y O u m a y = Bonbons and Chocolates. 
: lau Sh. It’s 100 = Afternoon Tea in the Luncheon Restaurant, three to six 
= to 1 that you will = FIFTH rig A STREET 
_| thank Charles |_ 
_| E. Van Loan for |~ 
_| showing you this |_ 
_| stable of the |~ 
_| horses with the |_ 
_| names of Proph- | — 

ets. The latest |_ 

one you will find |_ 

in the September |_ 

25th issue of = 
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Oo "YOUR YPHEN on 
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Creetings to Goat aap A one! f +e the lon; 
who always suits brush 


Tee ae at we wat yur bans 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY has made its largest and most extensive purchases 
rushes several times of 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


crowd of sympathizers will flock to my 
standard, and your college will be 
advertised from Maine to California. 
Gentlemen, this is a business propo- 
sition. What do you say?” 

In reply the chairman of the meeting 
somewhat wearily motioned to the 
secretary. Then he said to the visitor: 

“You might leave your name and 











He Was Not Alone 


> you need a new professor?” 

The trustees of the Ganymede 
University were having their monthly 
meeting as the individual who uttered 
the above words stood before them. 

“We think not,” said the chairman, 
“unless you have something unusual 
to offer us.” 

“T have. At present, gentlemen, your 
college is practically unknown. Now, 
if you will hire me—say, as professor 
of sociology—I will start a course of 
lectures during which [ will make 
statements so wild as to bring the blush 
of envy to Eugene Debs, Mother Jones 
and Upton Sinclair. This will give 
you the opportunity to eject me from 
the University. In the meantime the 
press will take up the matter. I think 
I can guarantee you at least one lead- 
ing editorial in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, an issue will be raised, a 
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DIARY Dec. 23, ‘mal i 


I received a fine present 
today from my nephew— 
a case of fine, mellow 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


Has gladdened the hearts 
of its recipients for over a 
century and is still the prime 
favorite among those who rel- 
ish a pure, strengthening rye. 
Always uniform in purity and 
Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh,Pa, 























address, as one among many 
applicants who have 
similar job, 


applied for 


other — 
a 
and we'll be glad to put 


you on the waiting list. Good day.” 











is now on sale throughout the United States 


A profusely illustrated number presenting the complete 
story of the Paris Openings, the successful creations 
of each couturier which taken collectively establish 
the Autumn and Winter mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, be- 
fore you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. During the 
very months when these numbers are appearing you will 


be spending hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 
82 Invested in Vogue will save you'200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the 
coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged au- 
thority on what is worm by well-dressed American women. Here 
are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Autumn Millinery Number Sept. 15 


The best one hundred model hats Paris 
has produced for the Autumn of 1915 


The Paris Openings Oct.1 Christmas Number Dec. 15 
The complete story of the More gifts and practical ideas 
Paris Openings—the success- for holiday entertaining 
fulcreations ofeach couturier 4 ingerie Number Jan. 1 
which taken collectively es- Fine linen for personal use and 
tablish the mode for the household 

Autumn Patterns Oct.15 MotorandSouthern Jan. 15 
Working plans for your entire The new fashions in motor 
winter wardrobe—the newest cars and the new wardrobe 
models adapted to pattern for the southern season 
form Forecast of 

Winter Fashions Nov.1 Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
Showing the mode in its Win- Earliest authentic news or 
ter culmination — charming Spring styles. Fullyillustrated 


models smart couturiers . one 
evolve fortheirprivateclientele Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets,and toques from 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 the famous milliners of Paris 

Those graceful little touches : 
that make the smart woman Spring Patterns : Mar. 1 
smart, where to get them and Working models for your 
Spring and Summer wardrobe 


how to use them 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 Paris Spring Openings Mar. 15 
The Spring exhibitions of hag? 


Vogue's solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem, A new idea leading couturiersjof Paris ¢ 


¥ SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below 
with $2.00 and we will send 
you with our compliments a 
copy of the Autumn Mill- 
inery Number showing the 
best one hundred model hats 
that Paris has produced for 
the Autumn of 19 15—mak- 
ing thirteen numbers instead 
of twelve. 

Or, if more convenient, send cou- 
pon without money and your 
subscription will then start Yo 
with the Paris Openings 
Number and continue 


throughout thenext ¢ 
eleven numbers, 


bers in all. 
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**Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does: ? 


the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”’ Pd 
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Books Received : The House of Cobwebs, by George Gis- 


The H Th by Hi Bel sing. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 
he Historic Thames, by Hilaire Bel- ny het 
loc. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 


Rosalind in Arden, by H. B. Marriott - P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 
Watson. (E..P. Dutton & Co.. 40 cents.) Queen Anne, by Herbert Paul. (E. P. 


Under the Greenwood Tree, by Thomas Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 


Hardy. (E.-P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
The Plough of Shame, by Mary B. William Temple (1652-54), by Edward A. 
Whiting. E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) Parry. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 
A Lost Endeavor, by Guy Boothby. The Episties of Atkins, by James Milne. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 
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Scribner 






































General Joffre 


The Victor of the Marne 


With military maps showing how the battle was fought and 
won. The inside story by a soldier. 


By Edith Wharton: Her account of her extraordinary ex- 
periences [n Lorraine and the Vosges. In the front line of the 
trenches, in bombarded towns. 


By E. Alexander Powell: ‘On the British Battle Line.’’ 
Vivid, thrilling pictures of the British fighters. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Toy Theatre and how it affected his play-writing | 


when a man, by BRANDER Mattuews. With pictures of the ‘‘ Penny Plain and | 
Twopence Coloured.” 














Misgivings of a Male Suffragette, by an author who prefers to remain unknown. 
“JT am a feminist, yet of late I have had a doubt.” 





A remarkable article by CAPTAIN X, of the French Staff, about | 


















Portugal’s Battle Abbeys and Coimbra, by Ernest Perxorto. IIlus- 












trated by the author. 
Another of ArmistEAp C. Gorpon’s deliciously droll and humorous 
stories of the old South, The King’s Harnt. 
e ° Yi 
** Coggie,’’ by Joun R. Spears. The story of “ Coggie’ Ff 
and his pal and of some strange doings in a frontier town. it 
Other notable short stories and poems. Pa . 
e 7 . . "i Vd 
The Vassar semi-centennial: its relation to the . P oe 
suffrage movement (‘The Point of View”’). A ££ 
e e . 7 . e if oi & 
American historical frontispiece in SJ Cb. s 
colors: ‘‘ The Constitutional Conven- fg he RN 
tion, 1787,” George Washington | (ESS ~ 
presiding, Alexander Hamilton 4 AP F % 
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making his great speech. io This offer applies only to new subscriptions 
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soot SUSPENSION CO: 


E+.V, HARTFORD; PRESIDENT. & 
192 MORGAN ST. JERSEY CITY=/N.. 


BRANCHESw NEW YORK; BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWARK, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, INDIRNAPOLS, KANSAScsy 











Prophets, Priests and Kings, by A. G. 
Gardner, (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 

A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 

Kings in Exile, by Alphonse Daudet. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 

The Master Beggars of Belgium, by 
L. Cope Cornford. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
40 cents.) 

Love-letters of a Worldly Woman, by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 40 cents.) 

Bubble Fortune, a Story of 1720, by 
Gilbert Sheldon. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
40 cents.) 

The Lore of the Wanderer, by George 
Goodchild. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 
cents.) 

Round the Galley Fire, by W. Clark 
Russell. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 

Cashel Byron’s Profession, by Bernard 
Shaw. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 

Selected Essays on Literary Subjects, 
by Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents.) 





MELLOW as 
MOONLIGHT 


( CASCADE 


PURE 
———— WHISKY 
EO ADICKEL 4 


i ohare We do not claim to be exclusive 
in our desire to produce extra- 
ordinary whisky---but somehow 
results seem to have credited us 
with that exclusiveness. 


Original Bottling Has Old Gold Label 
GEORGE A. DICKEL & CO., 
Distillers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


What’s Your Mileage? 


All over the country “Nobby Tread” users are now securing mileage averages of 


8,000 Miles 
10,000 Miles 
12,000 Miles 


This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly giving tremendous excess mileages over and 


above its extraordinary adjustment basis of 5,000 miles. 
We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” users who are not securing excess mileage 


‘Nobby Tread” Tires 


are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes 


United States Tires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 
( Employing 55,484 Men ) 


PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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“Roll Your Own!” 


A fresh, hand-rolled cigarette of “Bull’’ Durham makes a smoke that’s as lively and brisk 
as a pure-ivory billiard ball. ‘‘Bull’” Durham has the alert, healthy, youthful taste—the snap 
and sparkle that gives the “punch” to a cigarette. That’s why so many more thousands of 
live smokers have become “‘roll-your-own’”’ enthusiasts during the last few years. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM | 


SMOKING TOBACCO receet ih 


each Se sack 





No other tobacco has the unique, mellow-sweet 


mildness and the delightful aromatic fragrance of “Bull” ~ 
Durham. Made exclusively from mild, npe Virginia- | \ | 
North Carolina “bright” tobacco leaf, “Bull” Durham i | 
has that distinctive quality which has made it the ff | 
favorite smoke of three generations. / 

“Roll your own” cigarette with “Bull” Durham | 


and get more genuine satisfaction out of smoking. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll f 7 =<. 
Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette j aon 
papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in = ‘ie 


U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1295. sei 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY / el Wj 
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